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THE PHYSICAL AND MORAL WORLD. 
No. 10.—Of the Passions, and of Moral 
Evil. 

Havine in the three preceding num- 
bers completed, as briefly as we could, 
our account of the animal and intellec- 
tual faculties, we are aware it may 
still be asked, ‘‘ But the passions! the 
passions! What do you make of the 
passions? Man, it is admitted, is a 
being that can think, and reason, and 
contrive, and imitate; but is this all 
the account you would give of him? 
The passions, the passions, what is 

become of the passions? 

Well, as we formerly remarked, 
What is instinct? so we now resume 
the question, and ask, What is pas- 
sion? And, as formerly, of instinct, 
we asked, “Js it feeling, or is it 
action?” so now, of passion, we put a 
similar question, ‘1s it thought, or is 
it reason?’ And as we formerly ob- 
served of instinct, that it is neither 
Seeling simply, nor aciion simply; so 
now we observe in like manner of 
passion, that it is neither thought 
alone, nor reason alone. But, on 
account of man, in whom the passions 
reside, being a compound of the ani- 
mal and rational faculties, passion 
seems to be a combination made up of 
the whole four ; and answers the same 
purposes in man, considered as a 
rational being, which instinct does in 
brutes. So that it may with propriety 
be said,.that it is feeling producing 
action, and thought producing a kind 
of ratiocination; but ratiocination only 
of a certain kind,—leading irresistibly 
to the obedience of certain laws, or 
rather to the obtaining of certain ob- 
jects, which every man passionately 
pursues as his chief good. 

This seems to be the province of the 

assions, and, according to this view, 
it is evident that the whole class of 
the passions, whether gvod or bad, 
may be constantly, alternately, and 
reciprocally, called into action accord- 
ing as the moral or immoral principle, 

No, 45.—VoL, VA 


or principle of right and wrong, in the 
more general sense, as it applies to 
taste, or matters of mere fancy or 
opinion, predominates in the mind at 
the time. 

As we formerly said of instinct, so 
may we now say of passion. ‘* Instinct 
being thus a child of sensation, we 
may conclude, a priori, that all ani- 
mated nature capable of feeling, will 
be subjects of instinct; and that in- 
stinct is something all animals have in 
common, which, through the medium 
of sensation, operates by some gene- 
ral, but irresistible laws in their sys- 
tem, since without obeying their dic- 
tates, the animal creation could not 
subsist.” In like manner here, pas- 
sion being thus a child, partly of sen- 
sation, and partly of reason, we may 
conclude, a priori, that all animated 
and rational being capable of feeling 
and reasoning, will be subjects of 
passion; and that passion is some- 
thing all have in common, which, 
through the medium of sensation and 
reason, operates by some general, but 
irresistible laws in their system, since 
without obeying their dictates, the 
rational creation could not subsist in 
its rational state. And accordingly 
we perceive, that wherever passion 
directed by reason has no existence at 
ail, the man is more stupid than the 
brute; and on the other hand, wher- 
ever passion is allowed to gain the 
ascendency over reason, the actions 
of that person, so long, and in as far 
as he is under its influence, are not 
the actions of a man, strictly speak- 
ing, neither are they the actions of a 
brute ; but they are those of a kind of 
demon, firebrands and fury being ex- 
haled with every breath. 

Thus is nature, in all her opera- 
tions, most pointedly scrupulous to 
keep every order of beings in its own 
sphere. Nor is it possible for her to 
be more pointed in this respect than 
are the sacred oracles; many thou- 
sand instances of which we could ad- 
duce, were it necessary. 

4 readcr will now observe, that, 
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as our doctrine of sensation and in- 
stinct, formerly stated, renders the 
external and internal modes of anima- 
tion, maintained amidst a cloud of 
darkness, by our author and the phy- 
siologists, altogether unnecessary and 
abortive ; so in like manner does our 
doctrine of the passions, now laid 
down, render what he styles the ac- 
tive and passive mode of intelligence, 
and.all the mighty fabric he so indus- 
triously builds upon it, without any 
solidity or foundation. 

Thus have we finished, in the most 
succinct and perspicuous manner we 
were able, the grand scale of Intelli- 
gence, in its three* most wonderful 
steps, as it respects the Intelligence 
ef God himself—of angels—and of 
men. Far beit from us, however, to 
pretend that we have exhausted the 
subject. If we have only afforded 
some additional glimmerings, and 
opened a new method, through the 
instrumentality of our author, to ren- 
der further approximations easy—this 
is all that we lay claim to. 

The six steps of the great scale 
being thus finished, we are now pre- 
pared to enter on the seventh and last 
step, which is the great Moral scale; 
or scale of Physical and Moral Good 
and Evil. 

- And in order to treat this step in as 
perspicuous a manner as possible, it 
will be necessary to take a glance, in 
the first place, of what the scripture 
says of the invisible state of eternity. 
Our author, all at-once enters deeply 
into this subject ; plunging, as it were, 
into this boundless ocean. Here he 
beholds a state, from the various 
adumbrations of scripture, 2 Cor. xii. 
2,4. Rev. xxi. 3, 10, 18, 22, &c. at 
once marked with ideas of perfect 
beauty, symmetry, regularity, harmony, 
splendour, glory, centrical position, ex- 
altation, commanding influence, stability, 
radiation of light, limitation or fenc- 


in. 

These allegorical representations, 
he observes, are connected in figure 
with the central step of the great scale 
or.seven-fold mystery of nature, by the 
vegetation of the Tree of Life, and 
Paradise illuminated by the Divine 
Glory. 

These allegories sufficiently prove, 


. For brevity’s sake, we have had to pass 
over unnoticed two of these steps. See No. 8, 
for August, conclusion. / 


that: the state of Eternity is widely 
different from any thing apparent in 
the visible universe; for the alterna- 
tion of light and darkness must ob- 
tain, wherever planetary worlds are 
revolving. ‘* But there shall be no 
night there. And the city had no need 
of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
tn it; for the glory of God did lighten 
it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. 
And the nations of them that are saved 
shall walk in the light of it; and 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; 
for the Lord God giveth them light; 
and they shall reign for ever and 
ever.” 

As light and darkness belong to the 
first step of the scale of the universe, 
so do attraction and repulsion to the 
second; which, by contrast, produce 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
in the laws of motion, by which means 
the revolving orbs are made to approx- 
imate nearer to, or to recede to a 
greater distance from, their centre of 
gravity. And even where the motions 
are exactly circular, there must needs 
be an alternate proximity and dis- 
tance, relative to the sun, in every 
spot of a planet’s surface, as it turns 
on its axis; and where the orbits are 
elliptical, a vicissitude of Aphelion 
and Perihelion, and many other irre- 
gularities, must needs be produced. 
Now, all these are inconsistent with 
the figurative imagery of the eternal 
state; so that the visible universe 
must be temporal and transitory ; 
** heaven and earth shall pass away.” 

What a luminous view of this sub- 
lime subject does this admirable hint 
suggest? We have heard it often 
spoken of; and many pious and well- 
meaning people have spent their 
strength in telling us, ‘‘ That there 
shall be a new heaven and a new 
earth ;” but never one till this mo- 
ment has been able as it were to 
demonstrate the point, from the clear 
and perspicuous allegorical represen- 
tations of scripture, which now appear 
as evident as the sun at noon-day. 
This great discovery, shall we call it, 
has been reserved for Mr. Macnab; 
and we think it indeed somewhat re- 
markable, that all the bodies of this 
visible universe, which constitute that 
heaven and earth which shall pass away, 
are, in their very figure or form, to 
say nothing of their restless motion, 
so essentially different from that which 


is stationary and eternal. All these, 
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as if made for motion, and motion, as 
if indicative of their end, appear ina 
spherical shape. But not so the New 
heaven and New earth, for which we 
look aceording to his promise. This is 
connected with the type or representa- 
tion, not of the cirele, but of the square. 
The figure of the New Jerusalem, 
which John saw descending from God 
out of heaven, was not that of a 
sphere or globe, but of a cube or 
square; denoting at once, that it is 
designed not for motion, or for a tem- 
porary and transitory state, like all 
the bodies of this visible universe ; 
but for a state fixed and permancnt, 
and built upon the immoveable foun- 
dation which God hath laid in Zion. 
The vicissitudes observed in the first 
and second of the scale, throughout 
the visible universe, suggest, by ana- 
logy, corresponding vicissitudes in the 
sixth and seventh. Thus, in the phy- 
sical side of the scale, step first, the 
intensity of light shed upon a body, 
may be diminished by elongation of 
the distance, or intercepted by the 
chemical nature of the body itself; 
that is to say, it may be diminished by 
phenomena belonging to the second, or 
intercepted by phenomena belonging to 
the third of the scale. Even so, in 
the spiritual side of the scale, the 
effulgence of divine light or glory, 
which is emblematically represented 
by the natural light, on the soul of a 
being like man, may be diminished by 
ignorance, or intercepted by the animal 
nature of an imbodied spirit ; that is 
to say, it may be diminished by pheno- 
mena belonging to the sixth or intellec- 
tual, or intercepted by phenomena be- 
longing to the fifth or animal steps of 
the scale. But this diminution or 
interception of the divine light or 
glory, through the unavoidable igno- 
rance or weakness of the animal 
nature, of the creature on whom it is 
shed, argues no degree of wrong in the 
moral, of falsehood in the intellectual, 
or of pain in the animal part of its 
constitution. All this might take 
place in a state of perfect innocence 
and purity. For the state of diminu- 
tion and interception alluded to, is 
that of sleep, or any thing analogous 
to it among perfect beings ; for Adam 
In the first or Elemental, .... 
In the second or Mechanical, . 
In the third or Chemical,... . 


slept while yet in perfect innocence 
and happiness, Gen ii. 21. 

_ But it may be remarked, that sleep 
is not only that which distinguishes 
the state of probation from the state 
of eternity, but that it is a symbol of 
death, while death itself is yet un- 
known. Thus it was to Adam in Pa- 
radise. It is a temporary victory of 
the left or physical, over the right or 
spiritual side of the scale. Sleep 
seems to be a physical phenomenon 
designed to prevail universally over 
all the systems of the universe, which 
are visited with an alternation of light 
and darkness. Hence, says the Apos- 
tle, as a kind of proverbial expression 

“They that sleep, sleep in the night.” 
Many, if not all the different species 
of vegetables, obey this law, and al- 
most all the brute creation ;—and as 
for the beasts of prey, which roam the 
desarts in the dark, and turn day into 
night, or the midnight balis and 
bacchanalian revels among the human 
species; such phenomena, whether 
among men or brutes, are byno means 
natural, nor had they the smallest 
place in the original constitution of 
God’s universe. For throughout the 
universe, in its original state, it is 
proverbially true, “‘ They that sleep, 
sleep in the night.” This is the agree- 
able period which nature has allotted 
to recruit their exhausted spirit; and 
where innocence ‘exists, to follow Na- 
ture’s laws is the grand concern. 

Our author proceeds to give a beau- 
tiful delineation of sleep and dream- 
ing ;* but in this we shall not follow 
him, but rather attend to what he 
says in the next article, as being mo 
connected with our subject. 

“Thus, anterior to his transgres- 
sion, we see that man was figuratively 
admonished of death; and the same 
admonition is given once a day to the 
inhabitants of every other world in 
the universe, wherever the rays of 
light are intercepted by opaque masses.” 
Art. 261. 

He had formerly remarked, Art. 
94, that in this world, the seven steps 
of the great scale of the universe, .as 
already laid down, are distinguished 
by certain analogous vicissitudes or 


* Theory, Art. 256—260. 


contrarieties. Thus, there are, 
Light and Darkness. 

Attraction and Repulsion. 
Composition and Decomposition. 
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*In the fourth or Vegetable, . . . Strength and Weakness. 


In the fifth or animal, . . 


.... Action and Passion. 


In the sixth or Intellectual, . . . Knowledge and Ignorance. 


In the seventh or Moral,... . 


Now, as it is the main design of our 
author here to shew, that notwith- 
standing such vicissitudes and contra- 
rieties did indeed exist from the 
beginning of the creation, or period 
when the whole order of this visible 
universe was adjusted and set a-going, 
yet that these vicissitudes and contra- 
rieties did not imply at that time the 
existence of Physical or Moral Evil. 
For as light and darkness, in the first of 
the scale, may be produced either by 
an elongation of the planet’s distance 
from the source of light, or by the 
chemical opacity of the planet’s body ; 
even so in the seventh of the scale, 
which is the step that harmonizes with 
the first, there is Moral Illumination, 
when the eye of the intellect beholds 
the glory of the “Sun of righteous- 
ness ;” and Moral Obscuration, when 
either by an elongation of the distance 
from God, which is not applicable to 
a state of innocence, or by the animal 
nature of an imbodied spirit, it iscast 
into a passive state, and hence is in- 
capable of active and direct Moral 
Illumination at the time, as in the 
sleep of Adam in Paradise. Moral 
Obscuration in the first signification, 


In the first or Elemental, 


. Right and Wrong. 


implies moral guilt, and had no exist- 
ence prior to the introduction of sin; 
but in the last sense, it arises from the 
constitution of the animal nature of an 
imbodied spirit, to which no blame 
can be attached, being analogous to 
the obscuration which takes place in 
all the different planets by their rota- 
tory motion on their axis. 

In the same way may attraction and 
repulsion, composition and decomposi- 
tion, strength and weakness, and all the 
mechanical, chemical, and vegetable 
phenomena of nature, with their cor- 
responding phenomena of spirit, be 
easily conceived as existing in a state 
analogous to this world in every re- 
spect, yet without either physical or 
moral evil. Such, it is probable, is 
the condition of every other world in 
the universe ; and such was the con- 
dition of our own, anterior to the first 
transgression. But by the introduc- 
tion of sin and death into our world, its 
whole nature underwent a fatal 
change. Let, therefore, the epithet 
Noxious be added to the foregoing 
scale of Vicissitudes and Contrarie- 
ties, and the scale of Physical and Mo- 
ral Evil will be as follows. There is, 


. . Noxious Light and Noxious darkness. 


In the second or Mechanical, Noxious Attraction and Noxious Repulsion. 
In the third or Chemical, . . Noxious Composition and Noxious Decomposi- 


tion. 
Noxious Strength and Noxious Weakness. 
. Noxious Action and Noxious Passion. 
Noxious Knowledge and Noxious Ignorance. 


*In the fourth or Vegetable, 
In the fifth or Animal, .. . 
In the sixth or Intellectual, 


In the seventh or Moral,. . . Noxious Moral Illumination and Noxious Moral 
Obscuration. 


“These symbols are expressive of 
the whole compass of Moral and Phy- 
sical Evil, so that each of them may 
be conceived to represent a class, or 
catalogue of evils, sliding into each 
other by insensible gradation, and 
resolvable only by approximation. 
The subject of inquiry is, the mystery 
of moral and physical evil. Now, 
evil having been first introduced 
through the mora/ faculty of man, we 
begin with the seventh or last of the 
scale, and proceed contrary to the natu- 
ral order to the first. 

‘Evil arises from the inversion of 
the affections of a moral agent, from 
the prospect of glory (to which they 
were at first directed) towards mere 


intelligence or knowledge, a retrograda- 
tion or looking back to the nakedness 
of nature, devoid of moral virtue. By 
turning the back upon the prospect of 
glory, as the Final End in the seventh 
or moral step of the scale, and looking 
towards the six preceding steps, the 
heart is inverted, or perverted, and 
never can, by any zatural means, be 
rectified.” 

1. We begin then, with Nozvious 
Moral Iliumination, and Noxious Moral 
Obscuration. The firstéas for its final 
end, false glory, or pride, which is the 
root of all evil. It has for its author, 
Satan, who seduced mankind by in- 
spiring them with a principle of false 
glory, and made even the same at- 
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tempt on the Son of God himself. 
Matt. iv. 8,9. And for its object of 
worship or of faith, or of imitation and 
love, it has the god of this world, 
generally worshipped under the form 
_of the three-headed monster of lust, 
pride, and false glory.—The second 
consists in the most dark, midnight, 
and horrific views, of the great Author 
of all light, whether physical or moral. 
Every beam which their darkened 
minds may behold, and every addi- 
tional ray of the Noxious Illumination 
they receive, either by his works of 
Creation, Providence, or Grace, but 
fills them with more and more dark- 
ness, and dread, and shame, and hor- 
ror; for what is moral darkness, and 
dread, and shame, and horror, but 
the effects of false glory, or disap- 
pointed pride, and a will and inclina- 
tion to take part with all evil, and the 
author thereof? 

2. Noxious Knowledge and Noxious 
Ignorance, is descriptive of that state 
of the mind, in which it is, either 

uffed up with conceit of mere iatel- 
ectual endowments, without any re- 
gard to moral virtue, or sunk into a 
state of the most abject degradation 
through the blindness of the under- 
standing, which is unable to distin- 
—_ between the things that dif- 
er. 

3. Noxious Action and Noxious Pas- 
sion, are indicative of that state of the 
moral agent, wherein the passions are 
allowed to have the ascendency over 
reason; by means of which the man is 
reduced to a state of degradation be- 
neath the brute, or is hurried on to 
perpetuate the actions of an infernal 
fury. 

4. Noxious Strength and Noxious 
Weakness, in a moral sense, is, either 
when a kind of supernatural energy is 
communicated to the mind in its pro- 
secution of evil, by means of the pas- 
sions or other stimuli; or an abject 
childishnessis superinduced, by means 
of ignorance or passion, so that it is 
incapable to distinguish truth from 
goeen, but disposed to believe every 
ie. 

5. Noxious Composition and Noxious 
Decomposition, in the moral sense, is, 
either to extract all the good out of 
subjects, and convert them into their 
opposite evils; or itis, of all the evils 
of subjects, separated from their good, 
to compound a palatable draughi, 
such as may have proper currency ina 


world like the present, among morally 
depraved agents. What a group of 
moral chemists could we here men- 
tion, who are all busily employed in 
the devil’s service, in this sort of ex- 


ercise! 


6. Noxious Attraction and Noxious 
Repulsion, in amoral sense, is, either 
when like draws to like, or when the 
wicked persecute the godly. It is 
either, when the equilibrium between 
the centripetal force which binds the 
moral agent in all its motions to God 
as its centre of gravity, and the cen- 
trifugal, which acts in an opposite 
direction, is broken and destroyed ; so 
that the moral agent has now no ineli- 
nation to gravitate towards God as its 
centre ; but being now wholly under 
the direction of the opposite force, it 
flies off, unlike every other body in 
Nature, into space infinite, never to 
return. 

7. Noxious Light and Noxious Dark- 
ness, in a moral sense, is either what 
may be seen with respect to religion 
and morals in the Heathen world, 
which has never been visited with 
the light of the gospel; or it is what 
we behold in a Christian land, where 
men dispute against the light, though 
it be shining all around them; and 
wiil not admit the light, but hate it, 
and will not come to it, lest their deeds 
should be reproved. 

( To be continued. ) 


OF SELFISHNESS, AND ENTHUSIASM. 


Ir has been observed, that society 
may arrive at such a degree of refine- 
ment, as to soften down the strength 
and energies of individual character to 
a general level of opinion, and one 
uniform spirit of taste and fashion, by 
no means favourable to the display of 
strong and characteristic efforts of 
mind. We have had only one instance 
of a nation arriving at this extreme 
point of civilization in modern times, 
when, after experiencing the several 
stages of its progress, power, and 
luxury, it assumed a cold and atheis- 
tical philos¢phy, which announced 
the necessity of its fall, or a terrible 
regencration of its powers. We 
allude to the situation of France at the 
close of the seventeenth century. It 
was her philosophical system which 
exercised a powerful influence in the 
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direction of the national mind, which 
is, indeed, a necessary result in all 
ages and nations, where opinion is 
widely disseminated. We may be un- 
conscious of its progress and power, 
but it is universally felt. The growth 
and increase of a sort of scoffing scep- 
ticism is always observable in nations 
at the period of their decline. 

The leading principles of this French 
philosophy were, a vain disbelief of 
every thing that could not be brought 
down to the test of interested calcula- 
tion and the senses, a contempt of 
noble or disinterested sentiments, and 
a devoted attachment to licentious- 
ness, in imagination, politics, and 
social life. Novels, histories, and 
manners, proclaimed the same heart- 
less doctrines of irony towards reli- 
gion, mockery of sensibility, and cal- 
culations on the expediency of honesty 
and morals. 

The events of history have clearly 
shewn the fallacy of the views of the 
new philosophy to promote the dignity 
and happiness of nations, or to exalt 
the character, and purify the feelings, 
of individuals and society. 

Though this pernicious system is 
now well nigh exploded, owing to the 
introduction of a nobler and better 
philosophy ; yet as it pretended to be 

ounded upon experience, deduced 

rom the metaphysics of Hobbes and 
‘Locke, it still retains its influence 
over the minds of those who suppose 
there exist no truth and beauty beyond 
the limits of demonstration and com- 
mon sense. With us, however, this 
false theory was never put into prac- 
tice, as in France, where enthusiasm, 
genius, and the best feclings of the 
heart, were exposed to its ironical 
attacks, and the shafts of wit level- 
led at the most sacred things. 

In obedience to the new social com- 
pact, all were expected to join in the 
laugh, while a serious countenance, 
or a tear, were subject to derision, 
and made treason to philosophical 
taste. National selfishness, and indi- 
vidual egotism, became the ruling 
principles of politics and conversa- 
tion. Goodness was cpnsidered as 
allied to weakness, and admira- 
tion expressed for grandeur or beauty, 
a fair opportunity for the exercise of 
raillery and scorn. Even young peo- 
ple were ambitious of appearing free 
from the shackles of authority, from 
all enthusiasm and sentiment. They 


taught themselves to despise exalted 
feelings and opinions, as the proof of 
a reasoning and capacious mind. 
Genius, truth, and beauty, were va- 
lued only according to their degree of 
immediate utility, display, and appli- 
cation to the interests of life; not for 
intrinsic excellence in themselves. 

The philosophical question applied 
to every thing was, Cui bono ?—to what 
end or purpose, except vanity and 
emolument, are the works of nature 
and art displayed? Genuine feeling 
and enthusiasm became so far extinct, 
that nature was considered secondary 
to fashion and opinion, and witty ar- 
guments were employed to shew that 
the most sacred truths were incompa- 
tible with a certain air of politeness 
and good society. In fact, the Paris- 
ian bel esprit, previous to the revolu- 
tion, treated simplicity of faith and 
goodness, as well as genius and en 
thusiasm, like the old man who in- 
quired, if love still existed ? 

Though this selfish system has re- 
ceived little encouragement among 
ourselves, we not unfrequently hear 
the voice of interest and selfishness 
raised against the dangers of imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm of disposition. 
We never, on the other hand, have 
observed this cautionary doctrine ap- 
plied to coldness of character and 
deficiency of feeling, when an over- 
calculating and selfish spirit mani- 
fests itself in the dispositions of the 
young. 

The affected fears displayed by older 
people upon this subject, are likewise 
often meant in the way of derision of 
those sentiments, whose glow and ten- 
derness they can no longer feel. With 
them, an enthusiastic disposition of 
mind is synonymous with folly and 
imprudence, deficient in strength and 


judgment, and liable to be led into.a 


thousand dangers and extravagancies. 
They tell us that sensibility is more to 
be dreaded than desired—that it will 
involve us in disappointments and 
afiliction, more keen and bitter than 
the cold and calculating egotists ever 
fear to encounter in the world. That 
to the real calamities of life will be 
added imaginary sufferings, more dif- 
ficult to be alleviated, and more hope- 
less of cure. To cultivate generosity 
and delicacy of mind, is similar, they 
maintain, to oficring a premium for 
duplicity, violence, and wrong—it is 
dressing a victim for the altar, or 
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ordering a soldier unarmed into the 
battle ;—that life, only tolerable at 
best, will be converted, by sensibility 
and enthusiasm, into a prison house 
and a purgatory. 

To this we would reply, that a firm 
and noble constancy is often found 
united to characters of high enthusiasm 
and exquisite delicacy of thought and 
feeling. Fine and gentle dispositions 
are often mixed with the elements of 
strength and resolution. Enthusiasm 
does not necessarily include the faults 
of imprudence, weakness, or stormy 
passions. Although the liberal and 
disinterested mind rejects the plea- 
sures of self-love, it is only because it 
is animated by nobler pursuits. While 
engaged in the discharge of duties, it 
is capable of as great exertions, as 
characters of a colder and more calcu- 
lating cast—but it scorns like them to 
be chained down to so common and 
very rational an existence. Something 
proud and noble naturally bears it 
above the mean desires, and ascen- 
dency of vanity, and _ selfishness, 
which it views around. There is an 
intellectual and moral dignity which 
it aspires after, and prizes beyond the 
power of circumstances to alter or de- 
stroy; and it valaes its own approba- 
tion and good intentions beyond the 
world’s favour and respect. 

If the influence of enthusiasm is 
favourable to the feelings and the 
heart, it will be found to produce 
still more powerful effects in literature 
and the arts. It mayindeed be called 
the soul of artists and of poets. It is 
the quality which gives life and vivid- 
ness to the conceptions of genius and 
mental power. It pictures forth the 
forms of an imaginary world, and 
inspires strength and animation to 
delineate and exhibit them to view. 

Even in learned and philosophical 
men, it is a valuable instrument for 
the acquisition of knowledge and of 
truth. Far from misleading, it only 
exhorts them to patience and to toil. 
Their labours are then dedicated to 
the cause of humanity and truth. 
They love science for its own sake, 
rather than for a desire of distin- 
guishing themselves and acquiring a 
name. 

We think then, the cautious reason- 
ing advanced against the tendency of 
enthusiasm both weak and unfounded. 
That it produces an aversion to the 
’ ordinary pursuits of life—that itis a 
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transitory and inconsistent quality of 
mind, and dangerous to be indulged; 
are objectionswhich might be advanc- 
ed, with equal plausibility, against all 
passions and feelings of the human 
mind. We know that reason, truth, 
and even virtue itself, are liable to be 
carried to excess, abused, and mis- 
directed, when anaccompanied by 
prudence and religion, though we 
should be surprised to hear them re- 
probated on this ground. Why is the 
gift of life itself considered valuable ? 
—Why do we love, or hope, or fear, 
if the danger and disappointments 
which these ‘may possibly give rise to, 
are considered sufficient cause for 
resigning them ?—Death may at any 
moment deprive us of those we love; 
unforeseen events may shatter our 
wisest efforts, and clouds overshadow, 
ere their noon, our fondest prospects ; 
but must we therefore cease to hope 
and to love, or introduce a saving and 
wretched economy in employing the 
noblest sentiments of the soul? 

The faculties entrusted to us for 
expansion and improvement should 
not be allowed to lie dormant, for 
fear of misapplication—we should ra- 
ther be eager to devote them, if pos- 
sible, to a noble and useful pursuit, 
and ready to sacrifice self-enjoyments 
at the voice of our friends or of our 
country. We ought to despise the 
pitiful argument which maintains the 
expediency of narrowing the sphere of 
our feelings, and deadening our facul- 
ties, in order to become more insen- 
sible to the dominion of pain and sor- 
row. It would be more wise to argue, 
that we should attempt to reduce our 
lives to as small a portion of existence 
as is compatible with mere animal 
propensity and 

But would it not be rather irksome 
toa man, even of the most rational 
disposition, to reconcile himself to 
this system of quietism, and to these 
forbidding doctrines, which permit no 
relish and participation of delights, 
but what the world and the common 
course of events may afford? 

If forsaken by fortune, and the 
pleasures of the world he loved, what 
will then be left to console him in the 
confined and lonely sphere of his ex- 
istence ?—Incapable of feeling the 
beauties of nature, or the charms of 
literature and art, though virtuous 
and just, he must still feel a void in 
his existence, and a weariness and 
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heaviness of the heart. But warmth 
and enthusiasm of feelings, with a 
cultivated taste, would save him from 
the fate he dreads, and he would feel 
himself but too happy, could he fix 
and retain the beautiful emotions 
which sensibility and genius inspire. 

But these are often transitory, in 
proportion as they are sweet. We 
should the more endeavour to infuse 
the animation and kindness of such 
feelings into our conduct and man- 
ners; and, lest they should be dissi- 
pated or destroyed, treasure up the 
aspirings after those truths of natural 
and moral beauty, whose dim light 
seems to visit us from a world un- 
known. 

An admiration of fine sentiments 
and heroic deeds, combined with a 
love of poetry and the fine arts, are 
the means of awakening a sense of 
happiness, which, when mingled with 
devotion, seems to remind us of some 
illustrious origin, and higher powers, 
which man has unfortunately lost. 
The indulgence of a sentiment, and a 
hope of something more beautiful and 
noble than life affords, removes a load 
from the heart, and that unquiet sati- 
ety of existence, which beholds no 
harmony in nature, and no manifesta- 
tions of divinity and love. 

We. may conclude, then, that an 
enthusiastic tone of mind is more 
favourable to happiness than coldness 
and indifference of disposition, and 
that while it alleviates the sense of 
sorrow and of pain, it adds a double 
charm to the energies and to the joys 
of life. R. f. 


DISPUTATION. 


Wuen Isaac Casaubon was first shewn 
the college of the Sorbonne, and told 
that it was above four hundred years 
since disputes were first held in that 
place, he said, ‘“‘ And pray in so long 
a period what point has been cleared 
u 

invited afterwards to witness 
a contest in the same place, the dis- 
putants argued at great length, and 
with considerable vehemence, for the 
purpose of shewing their superior skill 
before so learned a visitor; who, on 
retiring, said, he had never in his life 
heard so much Latin without under- 
standing it. 

A clown, says Lord Shaftesbury, 


once took it into his head to hear the 
Latin disputes of Doctors at a Univer- 
sity. He was uncommonly attentive 
to the scene before him; and his coun- 
tenance indicated the satisfaction 
which he felt: Being asked what 
pleasure he could have in such com- 
bats, when he was ignorant of the 
language in which they were carried 
on, he said, ‘‘ For the matter of that, 
I am not such.a fool, but I can see 
who is the first that puts the other in 
a passion, and then I know which has 
the best of it.” 

Jason Magnus and Bartholomew 
Socerius, two eminent lawyers of 
Pisa, in the sixteenth century, held 
frequent disputations on legal sub- 
jects. One day, Jason, finding himself 
driven hard by his adversary, cited a 
law that he had that moment forged, 
which turned the scale to his side. 
Socerius, not less quick and ingeni- 
ous, served him the same trick ; and 
Jason, who had never heard of the law 
which he quoted, called upon him for 
the proof: ‘‘It stands in the same 
page with that you just mentioned,” 
replied Socerius. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


AxsourT two centuries ago, the applica- 
tion of Steam as a moving power was 
totally unknown. Its agency was first 
employed by Brancas, an ingenious 
philosopher of Rome, simply to move 
the valves of a wheel. But mark its 
present state of perfection !_ 

It has been calculated that there are 
at least ten thousand Steam Engines 
at this time at work in Great Britain; 
performing a labour more than equal 
to that of two hundred thousand 
horses,-which, if fed in the ordina 
way, would require above one mil- 
lion acres of land for subsistence: 
this land is capable of supplying the 
necessariess of life to more than 
fifteen hundred thousand human be- 
ings. 

One of the largest engines yet con- 
structed, is now in action at the Uni- 
ted Mine, in Cornwall, being equal to 
the power of two hundred and fifty 
horses; it raises eighty thousand 
pounds, one hundred feet in height, 
per minute: and to effect this enor- 
mous labour, it only requires about 
thirty pounds of coal for the same 
period of time. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVING POETS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


Robert Southey. 

At what period the office of Royal 
Poet was instituted, cannot now be 
determined ; but it originated in the 
- practice of presenting a wreath of lau- 
rel to a candidate at the university, 
for a high degree in rhetoric and 
poesy. The King’s Laureate, there- 
fore, means only a graduated rheto- 
rician, employed in the service of the 
court, and whose business it was to 
celebrate the exploits of the monarch 
in verse. 

In the twelfth century, Henry de 
Avranches was entertained by our 
Henry the Third, as the court poet, 
with the title of *‘ Master Henry the 
Versifier.” In the same reign there 
was allowed a salary of forty shillings 
a year, and a pipe of wine, to Richard 

_the King’s Harper, but this was a 

distinct office from that of the poet. 
It was customary for these attendants 
upon royalty to accompany their sove- 
reign in his expeditions, for William 
the Pilgrim composed a poem on the 
crusade of his master, Richard the 
First, while in the Holy Land; and 
Robert Baston, who was laureated at 
Oxford, went with Edward the Second 
to Scotland, to record his actions in 
that country. Chaucer, in the reigns 
of Edward the Third and Richard the 
Second, received a pension, with an 
allowance of wine from the royal cel- 
lars. In the reign of Edward IV. 
the title of Poet Laureate was confer- 
red on John Kay, who wrote, in 
Latin, a history of the Siege of 
Rhodes, and other works. Andrew 
Bernard, an Augustine Monk, was 
both Poet Laureate and Historiogra- 
pher to Henry the Seventh, and his 
successor, The next who wore the 
Jaurel was John Skelton, famous for 
his satires against Cardinal Wolsey, 
to escape whose vengeance he took 
refuge in Westminster Abbey, where 
he died in 1529. 

From this time till the reign of Eli- 
zabcth, it does not appear that there 
Was any person appvinied to the 
lavreateship, for though Thomas 
Churchyard is called the *‘ old court 
poet,” he does not appear to have 
enjoyed the emoluments of the office. 
In 1591, Edmund Spenser obtained a 
salary of fifty pounds a year as court 
poet, though he is not stiled Laureate 

No. 45.—Vot, [V. 


in the patent. After his death in 
1599, the office of poet to the crown 
lay dormant till 1616, when it was 
revived and given to Ben Jonson, 
with a salary of one hundred marks a 
year, which was raised to pounds in 
1630, and soon after old Ben received 
a farther grant of a tierce of Canary 
yearly, out of the royal cellars at 
Whitehall. 

In 1638, Sir William D’Avenant 
succeeded to the laurel crown, with 
the same salary, but no wine; at least 
none is mentioned in the patent, so 
that it seems this grant was a special 
favour, bestowed upon Ben at Christ- 
mas, that he might enjoy the season 
according to his humour. The next 
who held the office was Dryden, whose 
appointment took place in 1670, when 
he was also nominated historiogra- 
pher royal, the joint salary being two 
hundred pounds a year, with the pri- 
vilege of receiving annually one butt 
of Canary wine. Dryden enjoyed his 
honours and emoluments till the Revo- 
lution, when he was deprived of the 
whole; the laureateship being given 
to Thomas Shadwell, his old antago- 
nist, and who was ridiculed by him 
under the name of Mac Flecknoe. 

On the death of Shadwell, in 1692, 
the distinction of royal poet was con- 
ferred upon Nahum Tate, who is only 
known by his New Version of the 
Psalms, published in conjunction with 
Dr. Brady. He died in 1715, and 
was succeeded by Nicholas Rowe, 
whose fame rests upon his tragedies 
and the translation of Lucan, At his 
death, in 1718, the vacant office was 
bestowed upon Laurence Eusden, a 
clergyman, who has been ridiculed by 
Pope; but for what cause, except 
that of enjoying the royal favour, can- 
not be ascertained, Eusden was suc- 
ceeded in 1730, by Colley Cibber, 
whose annual odes gave more pleasure 
to ‘“*Great Cesar,” as he called 
George the Second, than to the public. 
Cibber enjoy ed the wreath twenty-nine 
years, and was succeeded by William 
Whitehead, a poet of more genius, 
and better morals; who died in 1785. 
Upon that vacancy, a curious circum- 
stance occurred, which tended tobring 
the office into ridicule. Joseph Ri- 
chardson, a barrister, and man of wit, 
connected with the whig party; took 
advantage of the death of the laureat, 
to write a set of odes in the names of 
aonerm! public characters, who were 
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represented as candidates for the lau- 

rel. The idea was felicitous, and the 

execution witty ; but the probationary 

odes, as they are called, were all of 

them scurrilous, many of them inde- 

cent, and some most grossly pro- 
eC. 

Thomas Warton was nominated 
to the laureateship, and a man fitter, 
or worthier, in all respects, could not 
have been found ; though the appoint- 
ment brought upon him a swarm of 
satirists. The appointment originated 
solely with the late king; and Mr. 
Warton did honour to the royal dis- 
cernment: his odes being very diffe- 
rent from those servile and adulatory 
compositions which had hitherto been 
usually presented at court. 

This ingenious writer was succeeded 
in 1790, by Henry James Pye, who 
had distinguished himself as the au- 
thor of several elegant pieces in prose 
and verse; but his acceptance of the 
laurel after sitting in parliament as 
knight of the shire for the county of 
Berks, excited great surprise. The 
distinction of poet to the court had 
long ceased to be viewed with respect, 
and for obvious reasons, since it had 
been often conferred on men of no 
merit, and was looked upon as exact- 
ing services degrading to the indepen- 
dence of genius. In a lucrative point 
of view, the situation is contemptible, 
so that in the opinion of good judges. 
the abolition of the office would be 
rather honourable than disgraceful to 
the dignity of the crown. 

The time has long since gone by,when 
the pensioned minstrel was neces- 
sary to swell the pageantry of a court; 
and, therefore, it would well become 
an enlightened age to remove this 
badge of servility from literature, 
which, however suitable it might have 
been in the days of chivalry and 
feudalism, is unbecoming a state of 
intellectual freedom. This sentiment 
has been forcibly expressed by Gib- 
bon, and others; notwithstanding 
which, when Mr. Pye died in 1813, it 
was deemed advisable to continue the 
title, though the duties of the office 
were no longer required. The laurel, 
accordingly, was bestowed upon its 
present possessor, who has experi- 

enced, in consequence, the obloquy 
which ordinarily fails to the lot of 
those writers, who are so fortunate 
as to enjoy the royal bounty. In the 
present case, however, there was 


some room for satire, since the ap- 
pointment marked a change of princi- 
ples in the laureate ; and where that 
takes place, the resentment of party 
may always be expected. 

Robert Southey, the father of the 
poet, was a respectable linen draper 
in Wine-street, Bristol, where this son 
was born August 12, 1774. His edu- 
cation was very desultory, for after 
he had been some time in the boarding 
school of Mr. Foote, a Baptist minis- 
ter, at Bristol, he was removed to 
another seminary, at Corston, near 
Bath, where he remained about two 
years, and was then taken home, to 
be privately instructed in the classics, 
by a clergyman, preparatory to his 
admission into Westminster School. 
Of his progress in learning, we are 
not told, but he wrote English verses 
when he was fourteen. At the age of 
eighteen be was entered a commoner 
of Baliol College, Oxford ; but his 
Stay there was short, for having im- 
bibed revolutionary principles in poli- 
tics, and Unitarianism, or something 
still more sceptical, in religion, he 
could neither look for a fellowship in 
the University, nor preferment in the 
Church. The change which bad taken 
place in France turned his head, as it 
did that of many an older and more 
experienced politician, who, like Dr. 
Price, dreamed of nothing short of a 
millennium, and the restoration of the 
golden age. 

Fired with these brilliantideas, Mr. 
Southey, at the age of nineteen, 
spurned the beaten track of academic 
discipline, and scorning to pace in the 
trammels of authority, began to enter- 
tain thoughts of turning legislator. I 
know not whether he had read Plato’s 
Perfect Commonwealth, or Locke’s 
Plan of a Constitution for Carolina, 
but so it was, that at this period he 
sketched the outline of a republic, of 
which the basis was to be a commu- 
nity of property, and an equalization 
of rights, corresponding with the high- 
sounding title of a Pantisocracy, which 
was the destined name of this modern 
Utopia. Having formed his scheme, 
it was necessary to procure associates 
to carry it into effect, and in this he 
found no difficulty ; for the epidemy of 
political perfectibility was now raging 
to a height ‘ittle short of madness, and 
every unfledged youth fancied himself 
qualified to play the part of Licurgus 
or Solon. But though Mr. Southey 
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had the satisfaction of making five or 
six disciples, there were many formid- 
able difficulties to be encountered, one 
of the principal of which was, the 
want of adequate means to purchase a 
settlement in the interior of America, 
as well as to convey his colonists to 
the land of promise. 

While the scheme was in agitation, 
he and two of his colleagues, Lovell 
and Colcridge, became acquainted 
with three sisters, of the name of 
Fricker, who were as young and ro- 
mantic as their lovers ; but the mother 
of the damsels being a little more 
sage, steadily opposed the transit to 
the new world, in consequence of 
which, love prevailed, and the Pantiso- 
crasy was dissolved. The marriage 
of Mr. Southey occurred before he had 
reached his twenty-first year; and 
soon afterwards he went to Lisbon, 
where he had an uncle, who was chap- 
lain to the English factory. If his 
object in this voyage was to procure a 
settlement in Portugal, it failed, for 
he returned in about six months to 
Bristol, where he fixed his residence, 
and devoted himself to literary pur- 
suits. He had before this published, 
in conjunction with his friend Lovell, 
under the names of Bion and Mose- 
pus, a volume of miscellaneous poems, 
which had so good a reception, that 
in 1796, Mr. Southey ventured to 
bring out, what he called an Epic, in 
blank verse, on the history of Joan of 
Arc. The most remarkable thing 
about this ponderous work is, the 

eriod of its gestation, for the author 
in his preface told the world that the 
whole twelve books were written in 
six weeks. Fertility of conception, 
and rapidity of execution, are quali- 
ties which in some arts merit praise ; 
but in the formation of an historic 
poem, we should rather study strength 
and correctness, than brilliancy, re- 
membering that Horace says, 


«“ Carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies, at multa litura coércuit, atque 
Presectum decies non castigavit ad anguem.” 


Neither the marriage, the opinions, 
nor the pursuits, of Mr. Southey, it 
seems, were agreeable to his relations, 
one of whom, a rich, old, unmarried 
uncle, died without leaving a shilling 
to him, or one of his family. On this 
occasion the nephew wrote the follow- 
ing verses, which are far enough from 
being affectionate or elegiac.— 


So thou art gone at last, old John, 
And hast left all from me ! 
God give thee rest among the blest, 
I lay no blame on thee. 
Nor marvel I,—for though one blood 
Through both our veins was flowing, 
Full well I know, old man, no love 
From thee to me was owing. 
Thou hadst no anxious cares for ms 
In the winning years of infancy, 
No joy in my upgrowing ; 
And when from this world’s beaten way 
I tarn’d through rugged paths astray, 
No fears where I was going. 
It touch’d not thee if envy’s voice 
Was busy with my name ; 
Nor did it make thy heart rejoice 
To hear of my fair fame ! 
Old man! thou liest upon thy bier, 
And none for thee will shed a tear. 
They'll give thee a stately funeral, ‘ 
With coach, and hearse, and plume, and 


pall ; 
Bat they that follow will grieve no more 
Than the mates who pace with their staves 
before. 
With a light heart and a cheerfal face 
Will they pat mourning on, 
And bespeak thee a amstie monument, 
And think nothing more of old John. 
An enviable death is his, 
Who leaving none to deplore him, 
Has yet a jor in bis passing hour, 
Because all he lov’d have died before him. 
The monk, too, hath a joyful end, 
And well may welcome death as a friend, 
When he piously crosses his hands on his 
breast, 
And a cracifix close to his heart is prest, 
And the brethren stand round bim and sing him 


to rest, 

And tell him, as surely he thinks, that 
anon, 

Receiving his crown, he shall sit on his 
throne, 


And sing in the choir of the blest. 
But a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the beart, 
To think how men like thee depart! 
Unloving and joyless was thy Jife, 
Unlamented was thine end, 
And neither in this world, nor in the next, 
Hadst thon a single friend. 
None to weep for thee on earth, 
None to greet thee in heaven’s hall! 
Father and mother, sister and brother, 
Thy heart has been dead to them all! 
Alas! old man, that this should be ! 
One brother had rais’d up seed to thee ; 
And hadst thou in their hour of need 
Cherish’d that dead brother’s seed, : 
Thrown wide thy doors, and call’d them in, 
How happy thine old age had been. 
Thou wert a wither’d tree, around whose 
trank, 
Needing support, our tendrils should have 
clung, 
Then bad th less boughs 
With buds of hepe al genial leaves been 
hung, 
Yea, ith undying wreathes, and flowers 
for ever young ! 
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With a view to perfect himself in 
the Spanish and Portuguese lan- 
guages, Mr. Southey, at the beginning 
of 1800, made a second voyage to the 
Peninsula, accompanied by his wife ; 
and on his return to England, the fol- 
lowing year, ke published an account 
of his travels, written in an epistolary 
form, and containing much curious 
information respecting the manners 
and literature of the countries which 
he had recently visited, and which 
were then beginning to assume an 
important character in the family of 
nations. About this time our author 
joined Mr. now Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and a few other young men of genius, 
in printing two volumes of an English 
Anthology; and, in the same year, 
our author produced his eccentric 
poem, entitled ‘‘Thalaba, or the De- 
stroyer;” which astonishes the reader 
by its wonderful machinery, and fa- 
tigues him by its excursive flights be- 
yond the limits of probability, so that 
one is disposed, aiter taking breath on 
laying it down, to say as the Cardinal 
did to Ariosto, ‘‘ Dove Diavolo, messer 
Ludovico arete pigliato tante coglionerie ? 
Pray, master poet, where the deuce 
did you pick up all these extravagan- 
cies?” 

This work was followed by a volume 
of miscellaneous poems, to which an- 
other collection was afterwards added, 
and both met with a favourable recep- 
tion from the public, as they well de- 
served. 

The literary labours of the indefati- 
gable author were now suspended for 
a short time, by his acceptance of the 
office of Secretary to Mr. Isaac Cor- 
rey, the Iristf Chanccllor of the Exche- 
quer. Ina few months, however, he 
relinquished this situation, and ob- 
tained a pension. Mr. Southey now 
took a house at Keswick, in Cumber- 
land, previous to which he published 
aLife of Chatterton, with an edition of 
his works, for the benefit of the sister 
of that extraordinary youth. ‘This 
was in 1803, and the same year ap- 
peared a translation of * Amadis de 
Gaul,” that old Spanish romance, 
which the curate who purged Don 
Quixote’s library spared, because, as 
he said, it was the first of the kind, 
and the best. In this- work Mr. 
Southey has very judiciously given 
to his style an air of antiquity, 
suited to the nature of the narrative, 
and thereby rendered it far more 


agreeable than it would have been, 
had he clothed it in a modern dress. 

The next publication of our author 
was a poem in blank verse, founded 
on the legendary tale of the discovery 
of America, in the twelfth century, by 
the Welsh Prince Madoc. In this 
performance, the reader is amused 
with the adventures of Cortes and 
Columbus carried back three centu- 
ries, and transferred to a fabulous 
hero, who makes a voyage across the 
Atlantic without the aid of the com- 
pass. The story of Madoc is as into- 
Jerable for its length, as it is uninte- 
resting in its circumstances: the cha- 
racters are feebly drawn, and badly 
discriminated; the language is alter- 
nately pompous and puerile ; and me- 
trical harmony is racked throughout. 
The volume, in its original state, is 
swelled out and encuinbered by an 
immense number of notes, of many of 
which we apprehend the author is now 
heartily ashamed. Two years after 
the appearance of Madoc, a work 
came out ia three volumes, which, 
though anonymous, was universally 
ascribed to Mr. Sonthey, and as he 
never disavowed: it, there can be no 
doubt that the public voice was right 
in its decision. 

Under the assumed name of Don 
Manuel Alvarez Espirella, the author 
took upon him to give a description of 
the moral and political state of Eng- 
land, which, according to the views 
of this pseudo Spaniard, was bad 
enough in every respect; for he says, 
among other things, that *‘to talk of 
English happiness is like talking of 
Spartan freedom; the Helots are 
overlooked. In no other country can 
such riches be acquired by commerce, 
but it is the ene who grows rich by the 
labour of the hundred. The hundred 
haman beings like himself, as wonder- 
fully fashioned by nature, gifted with 
the like capacities, and equally made 
for immortality, are sacrificed body and 
soul 

There are still more disparaging 
calumnies than this seattered through- 
out these three volumes, in al! of which 
our pretended Spanish nobleman, who 
is supposed to reside in England only 
a few weeks, speaks as familiarly of 
our customs, and people, and litera- 
ture, as if he had resided in the capi- 
tal all his life. We suspect that this 
is not one of the productions upon 
which the author at present reflects 
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with much complacency. This year 
Mr. Southey published a translation 
from the Portuguese of Francis de 
Morues, of the old romance, called 
“The Palmerin of England;” and 
about the same time he appeared to 
advantage as the biographer of that 
premature genius, Henry Kirke White. 
As a compiler, however, he gained 
little credit by his ** Specimens of the 
later English Poets ;” selected with so 
little judgment, that in a number of 
instances the worst passages have 
been chosen in preference to the best, 
which method of extracting beauties 
had at least the merit of originality, 
though it is not likely to be imi- 
tated. 

Dr. Aikin having about this time 
relinquished the Monthly Magazine, 
and instituted another miscellany of a 
more literary character, called ‘‘ The 
Atheneum,” obtained for it the assist- 
ance of Mr. Southey, who, among 
other contributions, furnished, under 
the title of Omniana, a series of notes, 
remarks, and anecdotes, from his 
common-place book. These were 
afterwards collected and published in 
two small volumes. In 1808, appear- 
ed the “ Chronicle of the Cid Rodrigo 
Diaz de Biour ;” taken from different 
Spanish histories, poems, and roman- 
ces ; this work is prefaced by a lami- 
nous view of the rise and progress of 
Mohammedanism, and of its partica- 
lar state in Spain at the period when 
the hero of the tale made so conspicu- 
ous a figure against the Moors. This 
well-timed publication was followed 
by the first volume of the ** History of 
Brasil;” drawn from authentic sour- 
ces of information, and written in a 
Style of chaste simplicity.. Of a diffe- 
rent description was our author's 
next performance, entitled, ** The 
Curse of Kehama,” a poem so ab- 
struse and disjointed, that the very 
title may be considered as a sentence 
upon the reader's patience. This 
strange production was succeeded by 
a popular ‘Life of Lord Nelson,” 
abridged, without acknowledgment, 
from the two ponderous volumes of 
Clarke and Mae Arthur. 

Soon after the appearance of this 
piece of biography, the author was 
appointed Poet Laureate, from which 
period a striking alteration was ob- 
servable in the political character of 
his publications. His first performance 
in the capacity of royal minstrel was 
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well calculated to give his powers fall 
play, of which he gave a favourable 
specimen in his Carmen Trium- 
phale,” or the downfall of Buona- 
parte, the restoration of the Bour- 
buns, and the arrival of the Allied 
Sovereigns in England. This poem 
was followed by one drawn from the 
Spanish history, entitled, ‘‘ Don Ro- 
derick, the last of the Goths ;’’ a tale 
well told, and agreeably diversified, 
though too long in itself, and heavily 
encumbered with notes. The next 
production of Mr. Southey’s muse 
was an Epithalamiam, with the title 
‘Carmen Nuptiale,’’ on the espousals 
of the lamented Princess Charlotte. 
This, and the triumphal song already 
noticed, remind us of the ‘ Astrea 
Redux” of Dryden, who, at the Resto- 
ration, hoped to efface, by the fer- 
vour of his loyalty, all memory of his 
former misdoings. 

The adversaries of Mr. Southey, 
however, like those of his great prede- 
cessor, took care that the sins of 
his youth should not be forgotten ; and 
having laid hold of a drama, written 
by him at the age of nineteen, on the 
story of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, they 
printed it, in defiance of every princi- 
ple of honour and honesty. In this 
dijemma, the author was advised to 
claim the piece, and move for an 
injunction in the Court of Chancery ; 
but here his evil stars prevailed, for 
the application met with a denial, on 
the ground that the poem being sedi- 
tious and dangerous, could not be 
legally protected. The decision was 
just, and yet the case of the author 
was hard; but it became more so by 
subjecting him to a violent attack in 
parliament, where one member actu- 
ally recommended a state prosecution. 
Upon this Mr. Southey published ** A 
Letter to Wm. Smith, Esq. at Nor- 
wich ;” and it must be allowed that 
the defence is able and spirited, 
though the writer would have done 
better if he had abandoned his juve- 
nile poem altogether, instead of en- 
deavouring to clear it from the charge 
of being seditious, while he admitted 
it to have a mischievous tendency. 
This is an unaccountable distinction, 
for the mischief such a piece was cal- 
culated to produce, lay wholly in its 
inflammatory principles. It is just, 
however, to hear what Mr. Southey 
says for the change in his political 
sentiments, and as far as concerns 
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the publication in question his apo- 
logy is satisfactory. 

“In my youth,” he observes, 
““when my stock of knowledge con- 
sisted of such an acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman History, as is ac- 
quired in the course of a regular scho- 
lastic education, when my heart was 
full of poetry andromance, and Lucan 
and Akenside were at my tongue’s 
end, I fell into the political opinions 
which the French Revolution was then 
scattering throughout Europe; and 
following these opinions with ardour 
wherever they led, I soon perceived 
that inequalities of rank were a light 
evil compared to the inequalities of 
property, and those more fearful dis- 
tinctions which the want of moral and 
intellectual culture occasions between 
man and man. At that time, and 
with these opinions, or rather feelings, 
(for their root was in the heart, and 
not in the understanding,) I wrote 
Wat Tyler, as one who was impatient 
of ‘‘ all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun.” The subject was in- 
judiciously chosen, and it was treated, 
as might be expected by a youth of 
twenty, in such times, who regarded 
only one side of the question. There 
is no other misrepresentation. The 
sentiments of the historical characters 
are correctly stated. Were I now to 
dramatize the same story, there would 
be much to add, but little to alter. 
I should not express those sentiments 
less strongly, but I should oppose to 
them more enlarged views of the na- 
ture of men, and the progress of soci- 
ety. I should set forth with equal 
force, the oppressions of the feudal 
system, the excesses of the insur- 
gents, and the treachery of the govern- 
ment, and hold up the errors and 
crimes, which were then committed, 
as a warning for this and for future 
ages. I should write as a man, and 
not as a stripling; with the same 
heart, and the same desires, but with 
a ripened understanding, and compe- 
tent stores of knowledge.” 

This ingenious sophistry might have 
been effectually answered, by quoting 
some of the authors subsequent 
works, particularly the Notes to Ma- 
doc, and the Letters of Espriella, 
where the same opinions are amplified 
in plain prose, that Wat Tyler and 
John Bull expressed in the play. 

The next appearance of Mr. Southey 
before the public, was in a capacity 


for which we cannot help thinking he 
was ill qualified ; not certainly from a 
want of ability, but of that minute 
information, which is essential to do 
justice to professional and religious 
biography. We should hardly pay 
much respect to the man, however 
clever, who should undertake the Life 
of Locke, Descartes, or Newton, 
without being deeply conversant in 
modern metaphysics and mathematics; 
nor can we conceive that one whose 
reading has been desultory, and 
whose religious principles have never 
been very steady, is the sort of person 
in whose hands so extraordinary a 
character as John Wesley is likely to 
be drawn with advantage or impar- 
tiality. It is easy enough to give the 
details of such a history, but the diffi- 
culty lies in developing the springs of 
action, the internal as well as the ex- 
ternal causes which led to the religious 
revolution effected, without violence, 
by that wonderful man. In all this 
Mr. Southey has failed; and he could 
not do otherwise, for it required some- 
thing beyond an acquaintance with 
mere books, to delineate the concep- 
tions and progress of a mind working 
against prejudice, and from a sole 
sense of duty acting for the general 
good. 

The biography, however, excited 
notice, and so far it may be supposed 
to have answered the writer’s purpose, 
for it is no want of charity to ascribe 
his multifarious labours to the prin- 
ciple honestly avowed by Johnson, 
when congratulated upon the success 
of his literary labours: “It is all 
work ; and my inducement to it is not 
love or desire of fame, but that of 
money, which is the only motive to 
writing that I know of.” 

Soon after this publication, the 
author received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, from the University of Ox- 
ford; a distinction the more remark- 
able, as the sister seat of learning had 
just before refused to suffer another 
Unitarian to read lectures on botany 
in any of her colleges. 

On the death of the late king, the 
Poet Laureate thinking himself bound 
by his office to hang his wreath on the 
funeral urn, determined to execute 
his task in such a manner as should 
raise wonder, if it did not produce 
admiration. The heathen nations of 
antiquity made it a practice to deify 
departed heroes and monarchs; but 
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the apotheosis of a Christian sovereign 
was a novelty reserved for the nine- 
teenth century. It was well for the 
poet that the virtues of George the 
Third were sterling, and universally 
acknowledged ; but for that very rea- 
son there was the less occasion to 
celebrate them in a way that makes 
the reader of ‘‘the Vision of Judg- 
ment” turn pale and shudder at the 
temcrarious boldness of the eulogist in 
attempting to lift up the awful veil 
that hangs between mortal and immor- 
tal things. 

To complete the extravagance of 
this daring flight, the author chose to 
write it in English hexameters, as 
best suited to the solemnity of the 
subject; but in this he erred most 
grossly, for though the lines are mar- 
shalled out and arranged as verse, 
according to rule and measure, they 
are, to all intents and purposes, no- 
thing more than pompous prose; and 
it is impossible, either by a silent or 
audible recitation, to render them 
euphonic. In the preface, the author 
made an attack upon Lord Byron and 
his imitators, who are described by 
him as forming a “‘ Satanic School” 
of poetry. This roused his lordship 
to reply, and he did it with asperity 
enough ; but it must be confessed that 
the provocation was his own, for he 
had some time before drawn an odious 
picture of the Laureate, in his licen- 
tious tale of Don Juan. Mr. Southey 
followed up the blow with great vi- 
gour, and more passion, in a letter, 
which was inserted in all the news- 
papers; and here the angry dispute 
ended, unless some occasion may 
arise to rekindle the smothered flame 
of resentment. 

In private life, all who know the 
Laureate speak honourably of him, as 
a husband, a father, and a friend. 
His morals are altogether irreproach- 
able, and in his writings, whether in 
prose or verse, he has uniformly 
avoided all indecency of language. 
Other pieces, besides those we have 
mentioned, are ascribed to his pen ; 
and it is no secret that he takes a 
regular and considerable part in the 
Quarterly Review. The severest re- 
mark ever made upon his poetical 
character came from Porson, and 
that at a time when Mr. Southey had 
not offended his old political friends 
by supporting government. The critic 
being asked his opinion of the epics 


of our author, replied, that “they 
would be read when Homer and 
Men were forgotten—but not be- 
ore. 


OBSERVATIONS ON AIR BALLOONS. 
BY J.K-—~—M. 


(Concluded from col. $0.) 


To give at pleasure a progressive 
motion to air balloons, in any required 
direction, is a problem of great impor- 
tance in this newly discovered art of 
penetrating into the superior regions 
of the atmosphere. Many wild and 
absurd schemes for this purpose, 
have been offered to the consideration 
of the public; and some that have 
been carried into effect, have served 
only to evince the ignorance of their 
projectors. Little, however, of real 
value, has yet been done, towards 
accomplishing this purpose. The 
grand difficulty of the attempt con- 
sists in the large surface of resistance 
exposed to the surrounding fluid, 
which has hitherto been such, that the 
quantity of air required to be displac- 
ed is so great, that the strength of the 
voyagers cannot accomplish it with 
any considerable velocity; that is to 
say, when they have given a small 
degree of velocity to the machine, the 
resistance of the air becomes such, 
that their whole strength will be em- 
ployed in overcoming it, instead of 
adding to the velocity. 

The principal object, therefore, 
must be to construct the balloon of 
such a figare, thatit may move through 
the air without displacing any consi- 
derable quantity of it. As to the 
application of strength, it may be 
done by a variety of methods. It is 
required that it should be exerted on 
the air in the opposite direction to 
that intended to be produced in the 
balloon; and as no mechanism can 
bestow or create strength, the simplest 
machine will be the best, because the 
loss by friction will be least. 

The uses to which machines of this 
kind may be applied are numerous, 
and will easily occur to any ingenious 
person. It will probably be long, 
before the experiment will be per- 
formed in a sufficiently cheap way, to 
admit of its being applied to the ordi- 
nary purposes of travellers, Its use, 
on extraordinary occasions, for pene- 
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trating into places inaccessible by 
other means, or for making philoso- 
phical observations on the superior 
regions of the atmosphere, are sufli- 
ciently obvious. We cannot, how- 
ever, boast of any addition having 
been made to the stock of atmosphe- 
rical knowledge, though very many 
aerial voyages have been performed. 

The probable causes of this are, 
that balloons have seldom ascended 
above two miles high;—that the no- 
velty and grandeur of the scene beheld 
from a balloon has prevented a strict 
attention to the phenomena that may 
have presented themselves ;—and more 
especially, that most of the experi- 
ments were performed by ignorant 
and mercenary imitators, who have 
been more desirous of taking the ad- 
vantage of the credulity of the vulgar, 
than of making valuable observations, 
or relating them with fidelity. 

The invention of the heated air 
balloon is the undoubted right of the 
Brothers Mess. Stephen and Joseph 
Montgolfier, who made the first expe- 
riment at Avignon, in November, 1782. 
The first balloon raised in the atmo- 
sphere by means of inflammable air, 
wasconstructed by public subscription, 
opened by M. Faujas St. Fond, at 
Paris: it was prevented from escaping 
by ropes. The first aerial voyage was 
oe with the same balloon by 

. Pilatre de Rozier, and the Mar- 


quis d’Arlandes, who passed over the 


city of Paris November 21, 1783. 
They were carried about twenty-seven 
miles in one hour and three quarters. 
The great rarity of inflammable air 
was first ascertained in 1766, by Mr. 
Cavendish, and the idea of its appli- 
cation to the purpose of floating a bag 
in the atmosphere, was explained by 
Dr. Black in his lectures next follow- 
ing that period. Several philosophers 
made attempts to carry this into 
effect, previous to June, 1782, and 
succeeded so far as to inflate soap 
bubbles with inflammable air, which 
rapidly ascended to the ceiling of the 
room. On the 14th of June, 1785, the 
intrepid Pilatre de Rozier fell a vic- 
-tim to the new art, of which he was 
the first adventurer. He attempted to 
cross the British Channel, in company 
-with a gentleman whose name was 
Romain ; but when they were about six 
‘ thousand toises high, the upper balloon 
. took fire, and burst; Pilatre de Rozier 
~was the first who came to the ground, 


and no signs of life were perceived in 
him; but his companion is. said to 
have uttered an exclamation before 
he expired. 

The first aerial voyage ever per- 
formed in England, was by Vincent 
Lunardi, an Italian, who made his 
ascent from the Artillery Ground, 
London, on the 15th of September, 
1784. His balloon was made of oiled 
silk, striped alternately with blue and 
red. Its diameter was 33 feet. Mr. 
Lunardi took with him on this expe- 
dition, a dog, a cat, and a pigeon, 
and ascended to such a considerable 
height, that on returning to the 
ground, after an absence of about an 
hour and half, his cat was nearly dead 
with the excessive cold to which it 
had been exposed. The thermometer 
which he carried with him stood, dur- 
ing the course of his voyage, so low 
as 29°, and the drops of water collected 
round the balloon were converted into 
solid ice. 

From that period to the present, 
balloons have been so common, both 
in England and in other countries, 
that, except in the vicinity of their 
immediate ascent, they half cease to 
excite astonishment. On most public 
occasions, the ascent of a balloon is 
an item in the list of amusements; 
and the huzzas and admiration of the 
gazing throng, are, perhaps, the prin- 
cipal recompence with whieh the ad- 
venturer is rewarded. 

During the experiments which have 
been made, many melancholy disas- 
ters have occurred, attended with cir- 
cumstances almost too shocking to be 
recorded. But these have been insuf- 
ficient to deter others from making 
experiments in the aerial regions; and 
perhaps the inducements to daring 
adventurers have increased in pro- 
portion to the dangers which awaited 
them, and the hazards they must en- 
counter. 

There can be little doubt, that on 
certain occasions, balloons may be 
applied to purposes, for which no 
other vehicle can be adapted; and 
with a wind that is favourable, a jour- 
ney may be accomplished with a de- 
gree of rapidity that bids defiance to 
every other mode of conveyance. But 
when we contrast with these solitary 
advantages, the expense of construct- 
ing the machine, the uncertainty of 
the state of the atmosphere, and the 
deficiency of art to guide it in such 
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directions as shall suit the purposes of 
fhe voyager, we may view it asa 
scientific companion to the discovery 
ef the north-west passage, should that 
great object ever be accomplished. 
As imposing spectacles, they may 
gratify the ambition of speculators, 
amuse the idle, and add new trophies 
to the honours of ingenious intrepi- 
dity, without being of much advan- 
tage to commerce, or of any substan- 
tial benefit to mankind. 


** GoD’s ARROW AGAINST ATHEISM AND 
IRRELIGION.” 


Tue following tract was published 
early in the seventeenth century, and 
the style in which it is written par- 
takes of that tedious prolixity which 
was common to most of the writers of 
that period. Yet the arguments are 
in general of great weight; and the 
subjects here treated of have not lost 
any of their importance in the present 
day. An abridged republication of 
the work, it is hoped, will be no unac- 
ceptable present to the readers of the 
Imperial Magazine: I have ventured 
to add a few explanatory sentences 
to the work itself. 
J. Coucu. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


There is a Gop,—who ought to be wor- 
shipped. 
THERE is something within the human 
mind, which accords with the idea 
that there is a God ; and Cicero forci- 
bly observes, that this impression is 
found to exist among those, who, in 
regard to civilization, are the most 
savage and barbarous. Among the 
more refined heathens, atheism and 
irreligion were ever odious, insomuch 
that Protagoras, for that he doubted 
whether there were any God, was, by 
the Athenians, banished from their 
country. That this idea is a natural 
one, is shewn by the instinctive lifting 
up of the mind to heaven, which is 
felt by all in cases of sudden or severe 
distress ; and it has been proved by 
the experience of all ages, that such 
as have in health and prosperity pro- 
fessed themselves to be atheists, when 


into great misery, have shewn a great 
and anxious fear of God ; and hence, 
Zeno was accustomed to say, that it 
seemed to him a more substantial proof 
of this matter to hear an atheist, when 
he drew near to death, preach God, 
(when he asked God and all the world 
forgiveness,) than it was to hear all 
the philosophers in the world disput- 
ing of the point; for at this instant of 
misery and death, it appears, that 
such men display an earnestness and 
sobriety of spirit, who before denied 
the Divinity through wantonness, and 
for greater facility of sinning. This 
was exemplified in the Emperor Cali- 
gula, who, though a notorious scorner 
and contemner of the gods, was accus- 
tomed, when he heard terrible thun- 
dering and lightning, to creep under 
a bed to hide himself. And the being 
of a God may also be concluded, from 
that sense of shame, which is felt by 
all men after the commission of an 
offence ; for though different nations 
may differ as to the particular nature 
of certain actions, an impression that 
some are good and others evil, is writ- 
ten in the heart of every man; and 
whence this conviction should proceed, 
except from God, it is impossible to 
conceive. 

As the being of a God is felt in 
every man’s conscience, so is he seen 
in all the works of his material crea- 
tion. That this world had a begin- 
ning, has been taught by the most 
excellent philosophers; and though 
Aristotle, for a time, supposed it to 
have been from eternity, yet in his 
old age he believed the contrary, as 
we find from his treatise ‘Of the 
World,” a work which Justin Martyr 
calls the epitome of all Aristotle’s trae 
philosophy. If this world be confessed 
to have had a beginning, it eould not 
have been its own creator; nor could 
any thing which forms a part of it, 
create the whole; for such ideas are 
plainly absurd. So then we pereeive 
the force of that sentence quoted by 
St. Paul from Aratus, ‘‘ we are his off- 
spring ;” and as it is confessedly a na- 
tural duty, that we should hon«ur those 
who have begotten us, our duty to the 
eternal Creator of all things flows im- 
mediately from this conclusion. And 
the daily benefits and blessings of life 
teach the same things; they are too 
well adapted to our real wants to pro- 
ceed from mere accident; and that 
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and ness of God, appears from 
St. Paul, who argues that God left 
not himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from hea- 
ven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness, even 
in times of the grossest ignorance. If 
the consideration of the blessings thus 
received have no effect upon us in 
moving us to acknowledge him, in the 
jadgment of Isaiah we fall far short of 
the brute creation, who, led by this 
motive, know and acknowledge their 
masters, and perform the service ex- 

d from them. And the judg- 
ments which are continually abroad in 
the world, both among nations and 
individuals, speak the same language. 
Whoever will look into history with 
this object chiefly in view, will find 
that the judgments of God are in pro- 
portion, not only to the degree of 
wickedness-of those who are the vic- 
tims of it, but to the light and oppor- 
tunities which the nations had of in- 
struction in what was right; and that 
the kind of judgment bears a relation 
to the nature of the offences of which 
they had been guilty. The history of 
the Jews, Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Greeks and Romans, the French and 
Spaniards, the nations of Germany 
and Russia, in regard to their treat- 
ment of Poland—will all testify to 
this truth. 

CHAPTER SECOND. 
Christianity is the only religion with 
which God is a pleased. 

In regard to the opponents of the 
Christian religion, the whole world is 
divided into Jews and Gentiles ; and 
as the truth of Christian doctrine must 
be proved in different ways, in oppo- 
sition to these different classes, we 
shall begin with the Jews, between 
whom and us the chief article of con- 
troversy is the appearance or non-ap- 
pearance of the Messiah, or Anointed 
One of God. From the earliest times 
a series of prophecies have been deli- 
vered to this selected people, in order 
that when the promised seed of the 
woman should come, the sincere in- 
quirers after truth might be able to 
recognize him. It is by a comparison 
of these (for the authenticity of which 
the Jews themselves are the vouchers) 
with the history of Jesus, as given by 
his immediate followers, that our con- 
clusions are to be guided. And here 


it strangely happens, that our first 
argument to prove the truth of the 
Messiahship of Jesus, isthe same 
which the Jews use to prove the con- 
trary. They allege that his rejection 
by the Sanhedrim, who were by law 
appointed to be the proper judges of 
the validity of the claim of any one to 
be a prophet or the Messias, is a sufli- 
cient proof that he was not the anoint- 
ed one. But we urge, contrary to 
this, on the authority of Psalm xxii. 
—Isai. vi. 53—Dan. ix. that for the 
fulfilment of prophecy it was neces- 
sary that he should be rejected and cut 
off by this very council ; and that such 
was the case, is a complete proof of 
the truth of his mission being divine. 
It was further foretold that he should 
be born of a virgin, Isai. vii. 14.— 
at Bethlehem, Micah v. 1.—that all the 
infants round about the place should 
be slain for his sake, Jer. xxxi. 15.— 
that the kings of the earth should come 
and offer gold and other gifts to him, 
Psalm Ixxi. 10.—that he should be 
presented in the second temple at 
Jerusalem, Mal. iii. 1.—that he should 
fly into Egypt, and be brought from 
thence again, Hos. xi. 2.—that a star 
should appear at his birth, Num. xxiv. 
—that a prophet in the spirit of Elias 
should appear before him, Mal. iii. 7. 
and iv. 1. Isai. xl. 3.—that his own 
preaching should be in humility, quiet- 
ness, and clemency of spirit, Isai. 
xlii. 2.—that he should be poor, ab- 
ject, and of no reputation in this 
world, Isai. lii. Dan. ix. Zach. ix. 
Jer. xiv.—should perform miracles, 
and heal diseases, Isai. lxi.—should 
be slain for the sins of the people, 
Dan. ix. Isai. liiii—be betrayed by 
his own disciple, Psalm xli. and lv.— 
be sold for thirty pieces of silver, 
Zach. xi.—with which money a pot- 
ter’s field should be purchased, Jer. 
xxx.—should enter Jerusalem on an 
ass, Zach. ix.—have his face buffeted 
and spit upon by the Jews, Isai. 1.— 
his body whipped, Isai. liii. Psalm 
xxxvii.—should be punished among 
thieves, Isai. liiii—some of his gar- 
ments should be divided, another part 
not divided, but cast lots for, Psalm 
xxii.—his death should be by cruci- 
fixion, Psalm xxii. Zach. xii.—his 
side should be pierced, Zach. xii.— 
he should arise from the dead the third 
day, Psalm xvi. Hos. vi.—ascend to 
heaven triumphantly, Psalm ecx.— 
with an abundance of other more mi- 
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nute particulars, all of which taken 
together can apply to him only, of all 
men that ever lived; and it is to be 
noted, that to those who in different 
ages have assumed the character of 
the Messiah, in order to impose on 
the Jews, not one of all those prophe- 
cies will in any measure apply. 

And as the circumstances here re- 
lated, were pointed out to characterize 
the person of the Messiah when he 
should appear, so the time of that 
appearance was not left unnoted. It 
has been already said, that it was to 
be while the second temple was stand- 
ing; Daniel prophesies that it should 
take place under the fourth great mo- 
narchy, of which the prophet himself 
lived under the first: both these pro- 
phecies must for ever fail of their 
accomplishment, if the Messiah be 
yet to come. But the famous prophecy 
of the seventy weeks, contained in the 
ninth chapter of Daniel, is particularly 
to our present purpose. It will be 
acknowledged that the word hebdo- 
mada, signifying a week or seven, is 
sometimes, taken for a week of days, 
as when Daniel says that he mourned 
three weeks of days; but at other 
times it means a space of seven years, 
which is called bebdomada annorum, 
a week of years; asin Levit. xxv. 8. 
where it is said seven weeks of years, 
making forty-nine years; and that 
this kind of week is meat in this 
place, appears, not only by the admis- 
sion of the Jews, but also by the con- 
sideration that the second temple, and 
Jerusalem itself, were in building a 
considerable time longer than Daniel 
would otherwise assign for the appear- 
ance of the Anointed One. hese 
seventy times seven years, or four 
hundred and ninety years, within 
which the Messiah was to be slain, 
being reckoned from the first year of 
Darius, when the decree came forth, 
will extend to the eighteenth of Tibe- 
rius Cesar, the year in which Christ 
died—allowing him to have been cru- 
cified, according to prophecy, in the 
middle of that week. Omitting that 
week, in the middle of which he was 
to be cut off, we shall be brought to 
the commencement of the public exist- 
ence of the Messiah, when in his 
thirtieth year he was set apart to his 
ministerial office. 

There is another prophecy, uttered 
by Jacob when about to die, that has 
a reference also to the exact time at 


which the Messiah was to come ; for 
that it is he that is meant by Shiloh, 
(Gen. xlix.) is admitted by Jews as 
well as Christians: that by the conti- 
nuance of the sceptre, or civil rule, in 
the tribe of Judah, to this given time, 
and its utter departure since, a com- 
plete proof is afforded of the accom- 
plishment of the prediction, is what I 
mean to shew. 

Hircanus, king of Judea, married 
his daughter Mariamne to Herod; and 
being afterwards taken in battle by 
the Parthians, an opportunity was 
afforded to Herod to procure to him- 
self the kingdom; which he effected 
through the interest of the Romans, 
and by taking away the lives of those 
who had a better right to it than him- 
self. This was the beginning of the 
departure, which was completed when 
the Romans afterwards made war on 
the Jewish nation, and took away this 
and their place. Judea was trodden 
down of the Gentiles, and in no corner 
of the earth do we find the Jews living 
in any state, except that of common 
citizens, subject to the laws and go- 
vernment of a foreign jurisdiction. 
And at the time when this great event 
occurred, of the destruction of the 
Jewish political fabric, we may well 
suppose that all! the civil records of 
the nation, and the pedigree of all the 
great families, were destroyed also; 
which marks the accomplishment of 
another prophecy given to the Jews, 
to enable them to recognize the Mes- 
siah when he should come. The 
Almighty promised to his servant 
David to establish his throne over 
Israel, and to build up his seat to all 

nerations ; and as in other places 
it was said that the Messiah should 
reign for ever over the people, the 
conclusion followed, that this expected 
personage, and the seed of David that 
was to be established on the throne for 
ever, were the same. 

In order to evade the force of this, 
the modern Jews have referred the 
promise to Solomon, to whom it is in 
no way applicable ; for he died in the 
ordinary course of nature, and there- 
fore it is as applicable to any other of 
the kings of Judah as to him, even to 
the very worst of them; and that it 
was regarded anciently in the same 
manner as we are now considering it, 
appears from the words of the prophet 
Jeremiah, who, though he lived so 
long after Solomon, prophesies of 
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the advent of this expected king as 
still future, (xxiii. 5, &c.)—Ezekiel 
also, who wrote during the Babylonish 
captivity, still speaks of his coming 
in the character of the Jewish king; 
although it is clear that from the 
restoration of the people, to the final 
destruction of their government by 
Titus, no one of the family of David 
ean be mentioned as fulfilling this 

rophecy, unless it be the Lord Jesus. 

he destruction of the public registers 
soon after the birth of our Lord, when 
before this they had been so providen- 
tially preserved, seems evidently to 
point out to us, that the object for 
which they had been preserved was 
accomplished, and that henceforward 
they might be considered as useless. 
The various circumstances which were 
prophesied of the Messiah, and their 
agreeing in the person of Jesus alone, 
would lead us into too long a disqui- 
sition; but itis proper to notice one 
objection of the Jews, as it in fact 
imbodies all they have to say in justi- 
fication of their rejection of him as 
their Anointed Prince. 

They allege that the Messiah must 
needs be a terrestrial king, reigning in 
Judea, and subduing by his power, 
all the nations beneath the sceptre of 
the kingdom of Israel ; and that what- 
ever pretender to the office should fail 
in this, thereby proves himself an 
impostor. Whether ultimately the 
kingdom shall be restored to Israel, 
under the immediate dominion of 
Jesus, is not the object of our present 
inquiry. Our Lord seems to intimate 
so much, and many prophecies bear- 
ing on this point, remain to be fulfilled : 
but that this was not what the Jews 
were primarily taught to expect, as 
the object of the Messiah’s coming, is 
clear from the prophetic passages in 
which these things are mentioned. It 
could be to little purpose to the com- 
fort of Adam to inform him, that one 
small branch of his family should lord 
it over the others, under a glorious 
and mighty conqueror; though re- 

arded as a deliverer from sin, which 

e had just begun to fecl the conse- 
quence of, the promise was of the 
utmost importance to him. His being 
poor in the world, forsaken, rejected 
of the Jewish chiefs, and finally being 
put to death, are inconsistent with 
the idea of eternal and glorious world- 
ly government; his being a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, all of whom are 


to be blessed in him, will not agree 


with his being their conqueror by 


worldly power; and their bowing to 
his dominion, and calling him blessed, 
is very possible, even according to 
what we see at present, in reference 
to the Christian ideas regarding him. 
Finally, we would ask, what cause 
can be given for the dispersion of 
the Jews through so many nations, 
for so many ages? Jn ancient times, 
when guilty of the odious sin of idola- 
try, they were banished from their 
own land only for the space of seventy 
years, during all which they were 
favoured with the preaching of the 
prophets. Before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, so far from being idola- 
ters, they were zealous for the law; 
and so they have continued to the 
present times. What other sins then, 
worthy of more severe and permanent 
rejection, have they been guilty of, 
that they should continue to be a 
scorn and reproach among the peo- 
ple? Their own hearts can testify to 
none, except it be the rejection of the 
Lord of life and glory. ‘“ His blood 
be upon us, and upon our children,” 
spoken in the ears of Jehovah Saba- 
oth, was the awful sentence that con- 
signed them to their long protracted 
wanderings ; from which they will not 
return until they have acknowledged 
Him.— The Lord hasten it in his 
time! 

It follows, then, if the law of Moses 
was from God, as a Jew will not 
deny ; and if God by the same Moses 
promised to raise up another prophet, 
to whom, in preference to Moses, they 
should hearken, which promise was 
changed to a command on the Mount 
of Transfiguration,—it is our duty to 
receive the revelation given by this 
prophet, who is no other than the Son 
himself, as that only one wherewith 
God can be well pleased. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

The subject continued against Infidels. 

That the gods of the nations were 
demons, we have the testimony of an 
apostle ; and that these demons were 
suffered to exert an influence on the 
bodies and minds of their worship- 
pers, appears not only from the ac- 
counts given us by those whom Chris- 
tians believed to be inspired writers, 
but also from the works of Heathens 
themselves. Porphyry and 
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maus have written on the subject of 
the Heathen oracles ; the former pro- 
fesses to have gathered truly, without 
addition or detraction, the oracles 
that were most famous before his 
time, with their false and uncertain 
events; in considering of which, he 
sets down his own judgment of their 

wer in prediction, thus : ‘“‘ The gods 
foretel some natural things to come, 
because they observe the order of their 
natural causes; but in those which 
are contingent, or depend on man’s 
will, they have only conjectures, in 
which, by their subtilty and celerity, 
they prevent us; but yet they are 
often false, and deceive us in both 
kinds, because of the mutability of 
natural things, and of the will of 
man.” If we give credit to ancient 
history on this subject, we cannot 
help believing that some things were 
told by the ancient oracles, that were 
beyond the ordinary wit of man ; but 
it is singular that the oracles which 
were of this nature referred to secret 
events that were passed, or were then 
in action; and that such things were 
capable of being revealed by demons, 
we may readily believe, both from the 
circumstantial accounts of ancient 
historians, and from St. Luke’s narra- 
tive in the Acts of the Apostles, of 
the girl who was possessed of a spirit 
of Python, and by its assistance re- 
vealed the nature of the Apostle’s 
mission. 

We need not be surprised at finding 
these spirits declaring the truth of 
God: ‘“* We know thee who thou art,” 
said one of them—* the Holy One of 
God;” but lest the authority of the 
writer who reported this should be 
questioned by those with whom we 
have to do, let us see the authority of 
an Heathen priest (Suidas in Thulis 
et Porphyr. et Plut. de Oraculis) 
who demanded of Apollo concerning 
God and the true religion: to whom 
he answered, —‘‘O thou unhappy 
priest, why dost thou ask me of God, 
that is the father of all things, and of 
this most renowned king’s dear and 
only Son, and of the Spirit that con- 
taineth all? &c. Alas, that Spirit 
will compel me shortly to leave this 
habitation and place of oracles.” 
Another oracle to the same purpose 
was delivered to Augustus Cesar, 
(Suidas in Vita Augusti, Niceph. lib. 
2, bist. cap. 17,) about the time that 
Jesus Christ was about to appear in 


the world ; for this Emperor becoming 
aged, took a journey to Delphos, in 
order that he might be informed who 
should reign after him, and how affairs 
should be conducted after his decease. 
Apollo for a great while would return 
no answer, although Augustus had 
been very liberal in his offerings; but 
at last, as if compelled to utterance, 
Apollo replied: ‘“‘An Hebrew child 
that ruleth over the blessed gods, com- 
mandeth me to leave this habitation, 
and immediately to go to hell. But 
yet do thou depart in silence from our 
altars.” And even before this, the 
declension of the Heathen oracles was 

ublicly taken notice of by Cicero, 
{Ciewro de Divin. 2.) and therefore 
could not proceed from the decline of 
superstition, and the detection of im- 
posture, as some have supposed; 
though even if it had, it would bea 
-angl of the good which Christianity 

as done in the world; bat oracles 
are recorded to have been silenced 
about the time of the advent of Christ, 
before the light from heaven which he 
brought, had illuminated the world ; 
and as this was so conspicuous as to 
excite the notice of Pagans, it is 
clear, both that oracles had once been 
more flourishing, and also that some 
supernatural restraint had been thrown 
over them. And to illustrate this, it 
is reported, (Polyd. lib. 5. cap. 8.) 
that when Jesus was in Egypt, in his 
infancy, all the idolatrous images of 
the city where he was, fell down of 
their own accord. Other proofs of the 
divine mission of Jesus may be drawn 
from the miracles which he was able 
to perform. We observe of the por- 
tents recorded: in ancient Heathen 
writers, (men of the first-rate intellect, 
and endowed with all the talents which 
learning could bestow or strengthen,) 
that modern discoveries in science 
have enabled us to explain them, or 
to discover their fallacy ; but though 
the wonders related of Jesus are re- 
corded by unlearned men, subjected 
to the same tests, they still continue to 
evince the power of him who wrought 
them, and the wisdom that selected 
such objects to work upon. The 
miracles are too well proved to be now 
questioned; the proof of them may be 
rested on the authority of his enemies, 
who did not- deny them when they 
were wrought; and all the circum- 
stances were immediately spread 


abroad, so that no new embellishments 
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could have been added to them to 
make them more acceptable to the 
people: and more especially it is im- 
portant to remember, that many of 
the converts to Christianity were made 

artakers of the same power of work- 
ing miracles; and that one at least, 
and perhaps more, of those so endued, 
fell off from the religion they had em- 
braced ; in which case the deception 
must have been discovered, if any had 
existed. 

The prophecies of Jesus are also 
evidences of his truth. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, the dispersion of 
the Jews, their preservation as a dis- 
tinct people until their future restora- 
tion to Judea, and to the privileges of 
the favoured people of God—the 
treatment his followers should meet 
with in the world, solely on account 
of his name, different from what any 
people had ever met with in the world 

fore, on a similar account; their 
preservation amidst their trials; and 
their final success in establishing the 
gospel in the world, are too extraor- 

inary to be imputed to his merely 
human knowledge, and too well esta- 
blished as facts to be doubted; for 
they are in truth accomplishing even 
in our day. 

The moral character of Jesus Christ 
and his Apostles has never been ques- 
tioned, and therefore needs not be 
defended, But this is small praise. 
The sanctity manifested by them in 
all their deportment, was lively and 
active; and must be admitted to be of 
such a kind, as would belong to any 
messenger, whom God would select 
for such a divine mission. And the 
doctrine corresponded thereto. It 
overthrows the kingdom of the wicked 
one, wherever it is preached; it re- 
strains, and finally eradicates the evil 
propensities of men; and teaches them 
to oppose those feelings, on which, in 
a natural state, they are most inclined 
to set a value; it is clear, therefore, 
that in its original formation it was 
not intended to derive support from 
the flattery it offered to human pas- 
sions. And that it was equally ill 
fitted to minister to the grandeur, 
riches, or pleasure, of those who 
were its first supporters, appears 
both from its own essential doc- 
trines, which they could not trespass 
without being openly convicted before 
the world, and also from the melan- 
choly fate of these men, which, in 


regard to this world, was indeed most 
miserable. 

But whilst the doctrines of the 
gospel are opposed to worldly minded- 
ness of all sorts, they are well fitted to 
the actual state of human kind. No 
writings so clearly describe the nature 
of God; in this respect the knowledge 
of the wisest Heathens confessedly 
falls short of that of the Galilean 
fishermen ;—none_ so philosophically 
describe the nature of man,—what he 
is, and what he may be; in this the 
gospel is the best treatise on metaphy- 
sics in the world;—none so clearly 
describe the nature of the spiritual 
world, in which we are indeed much 
in the dark; and yet when the reveal- 
ed account is examined by the light of 
reason, it appears to be what reason 
would not have discovered, but when 
discovered, it appears exactly such as 
reason approves. The internal nature 
of Christianity has always appeared 
the most feelingly convincing proof of 
its divinity ; and it is hoped, as the 
subject involves everlasting conse- 
quences, that no one will reject it, 
until, with calm attention, he has 
directed his mind particularly to 
the subject in this important point 
of view. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 


OBSERVATIONS ON FAIRY RINGS OR 
CIRCLES. 

Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—I beg to offer for insertion in 
your miscellany, an extract: from Dr. 
Plot’s History of Staffordshire, a work 
much thought of in that county. 

Dr. Plot was a remarkable com- 
pound of learning, indefatigable re- 
search, superstition, and credulity. 
The two former make bis work valu- 
able, and the more so from its having 
acquired the stamp of antiquity; the 
two latter may serve to amuse. 

Though we appear to have done 
with witches, we cannot in vulgar 
opinion have done with fairies, not 
having done with fairy rings, for I can 
see one from the place where I now 
sit; and there are a number on the 
other side of the house ;—I am be- 
come cautious of ridiculing the notion 
of these appearances in old pasture 
lands being caused by the dancing of 
fairies, for I have seen some of my 
neighbours look very grave upon my 
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attempting to do this; and I would 
rather be thonght a credulous hind in 
the vale of Trent, than a Carlile in 
Fleet-street; and a belief in the noc- 
turnal revels of these tiny spirits may 
be at least-a harmless superstition. 
The day has been, when many pheno- 
mena which could not be satisfactorily 
explained from natural causes, were 
asserted by the nurse and the priest to 
be supernatural; and these, as pious 
frauds, were expected to aid the im- 
pressions of true religion. This day 
is over in our land, and we are in 
more danger of believing too little than 
too much. 

The phenomenon of what are called 
fairy rings, is, as I think, of easy 
solution; they are no doubt occasioned 
by a little brown fangus, of the mush- 
room tribe, which grows in knots or 
clusters, and has the property of de- 
stroying or greatly injuring the vege- 
tative powers of the soil where it 
springs up, so that at one season of 
the year the place shall be quite brown, 
when the other parts of the field are 
green, and at another it shall be a 
dead heavy green, quite distinguish- 


able from the other parts. This would | 


not seem to merit particular notice, 
were it not that some of them are large 
circles with rims from one to three feet 
broad; but if the first cluster is of a 
round form, which we may suppose 
the most common, the increase would 
naturally take the circular figure. 1 
observe in lands which are partially 
grown with rushes, that the tufts are 
generally round, from their increasing 
equally on all sides from the centre: 
but as the fungus I have mentioned 
can only vegetate on one spot for a 
given time, the centre of the first 
cluster dies, while the spawn or roots 
are continually increasing outwardly, 
till a well-defined rim is formed ; as 
much of the inner edge dying annually, 
the soil being exhausted, as the in- 
crease into a fresh soil on the outer 
edge: so that we may judge of the 
length of time the land has been in 
grass, by the diameter of the circles, 
they being in general of the same size 
in the same field ; and it may be pre- 
sumed, that the fungus had its com- 
mencement soon after the land was 
laid down for grass. I must not forget 
to mention, that on the outer edge of 
the rim, and where the soil is the 
strongest, a few mushrooms will fre- 
quently spring up of the eatable kind ; 


these, if large, are said to be the 
seats or tables of the fairy queen, who 
presides at these assemblies. 
THos. BAKEWELL. 
ing-Vale, near Stone, 
. 5, 1822. 


Extract, &c.—“ And here perchance 
by the way it may be no great digres- 
sion to inquire into the nature and 
efficient cause of those things we find 
in the grass, which they commonly 
call fairy circles: whether they are 
caused by lightning, or are indeed the 
rendezvouses of witches, or the danc- 
ing-places of those little pigmy spirits 
they call elves or fairies ?—and the ra- 
ther, because, Ist, it isa question, per- 
haps by reason of the difficulty, scarce 
yetattempted ; and 2dly,becauselI have 
met with the largest of their kind that 
perchance were ever heard of in this 
county ; one of them shewed me in 
the grounds between Handsworth 
Church and the Heath, being nearly 
forty yards diameter; and I was told 
of another by that ingenious gentleman 
(one of the most cordial encouragers 
of this work) the Worshipful Sir 
Henry Gough, Knight, that there was 
one in his grounds near Pury Hall, 
but a few years back (now indeed 
ploughed up) of a much larger size, he 
believed nearly fifty, whereas there 
are some of them not above two yards 
diameter; which, perhaps, may be 
nearly the two extremes of their mag- _ 
nitude. 

‘* Nor is there a difference only in 
the exient of their diameters; they 
varying also in divers other respects, 
though not proportionably so much; 
for I have always observed, that the 
rims of these circles, from the least to 
the biggest, are seldom narrower than 
a foot, or much broader than a yard; 
some as bare as a path-way in many 
parts of them, others of arusset singed 
colour, both of these having a greener 
grass in the middle, and a third sort 
of a dark fresh green, the grass within 
being of a browner colour. Those of 
the first kind are seldom less than five 
or six yards in diameter, and the 
other two of various magnitudes ; and 
all these again as well imperfect, as 
perfect ; some of them obtaining three 
parts of a circle, others being semi- 
circular ; some of them quadrants, and 
others not above sextants, of their re- 
spective circles. 

“Now that wizards and witches 
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have sometimes their field conventi- 
eles, and that they dance in such 
rings, we have ample teatinony from 
divers good authors ; some of them 
judges, who received it in confession 
from the criminals themselves, con- 
demned by them, all agreeing, if to 
be-believed, that their dances were 
always circular; bat that as they 
erved a different master, so they per- 
ed this. exercise in a different 
manner from other: mortals; Porro 
res esse omnes choros qui sic agi- 
tantur, ab aversis saltatoribus tri- 
pudiari affirmant, says Nicholaus Remi- 
ius, i.e. that they affirmed all their 
ces to be circular, their faces being 
tarned away from one another; for 
which he alleges the confessions of 
Achen Weher, Joanna Gerardina, 
Dominicus Petronius, Hennel Armen- 
taria, Anna Ruffa, Zebella the wife of 
John Deodat, Odilla Gaillarda, and 
many others ; to which Sybilla More- 
lia, it seems, added another circum- 
stance, that the circle was always led 
to the left hand, as Pliny observes the 
ancient Gauls did, though they 
danced single, totum corpus circum- 
agendo, quod in lavum fecisse, Gallia 
religivsius credunt.” 

n this very singular eememe, 
many of our distinguished philoso- 
phers have exercised their ingenuity, 
and employed their pens, Jessop, 
following Walker, ascribes these cir- 
cles to the operation of lightning; and 
their opinions are recorded in one of 
theearly volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions. The views of Dr. Priest- 
ley and Dr. Price nearly coincide with 
the preceding, both attributing these 
circles to electricity, to which conclu- 
sion they were led by observing the 
circular form which the electric fluid 
took, in some experiments that were 
made on metallic substances. But 
these opinions have, since their days, 
been generally discarded. There can 
be no doubt that these remarkable 
circles are entitled to a more patient, 
extensive, and minute examination, 
than they have hitherto received ; and 
it is only by such an investigation, 
that their real cause can be fully ex- 

lored. But so far as observation has 

itherto extended, the result of inquiry 
confirms the opinivn advanced in the 
introductory remarks of this article, 
namely, that they are caused by a 
small species of mushroom. On this 
subject, in the year 1807, Dr. Wollas- 


ton presented. a paper to the Royal 
Society, in which the probability of 
these circles being occasioned by 
fungi, is stated and accounted for 
with considerable ability, agreeably to 
the known laws of vegetation, under 
given circumstances: and as no theory 
more plausible has yet appeared, 
this commands the sanction of general 
assent. It must, however, be grant- 
ed, that the evidence on which this 
theory rests, is not indubitable. Ac- 
cident and observation may combine 
in future years to assign fairy circles 
to a different cause. But should such 
an event take place, or the present 
opinion be confirmed by an accumu- 
lation of facts, in either case they will 
cease to excite amazement. 


KING OF PERSIA. 


Ir has been said, that the King of 
Persia has been recently converted to 
Christianity, by the arguments of the 
celebrated Missionary, Mr. Martin. 
Such a conversion must have an im- 
portant effect in spreading the light 
of the gospel through regions of dark- 
ness, ignorance, and idolatry. If this 
report should prove. correct, the pro- 
vidential obscurity which seemed to 
hang on the death of this amiable 
Christian, willbe in a great measure 
unravelled. 


PETRIFACTION, 


An elderly gentleman, who lately diet 
in Fayette County, State of Kentucky, 
previously to his death requested that 
his daughter’s remains should be dis- 
interred, and placed by the side of his 
own. His daughter had been buried 
about eleven years, in the County of 
Bourbon, Kentucky. After his de- 
cease, the old gentleman’s request was 
complied with. To the great surprise 
and astonishment of those engaged in 
raising the daughter's remains, her 
body was found to be entire, and of 
its fall size. Ona minute examina- 
tion, it was found to be perfectly pe- 
trified—its specific gravity was about 
the same as that of common lime- 
stone. The coffin was entirely decay- 
ed. Her countenance had undergone 
so small an alteration, that her hus- 
band, it is said, on beholding her, 
fainted.— American Paper. 
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Remarks on 


Mental Affections. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


Sprinc of which the above is 
a faithful representation, is a private 
asylum for lunatics. It stands nearly 
two hundred yards on the western side 
of the great road leading from London 
to Liverpool, about two miles and 
three quarters from Stone, and some- 
thing more than six miles from New- 
castle. This building was erected by 
its present possessor, Mr. T. Bake- 
well, purposely for the accommoda- 
tion of a small number of persons 
afflicted with nervous or mental com- 
plaints. The house is delightfully 
situated, both for health and beauty ; 
and those who have perused with 
proper attention the letters with which 

t. Bakewell has furnished our Ma- 
gazine, will not think that he has 
undertaken the management of a ma- 
lady with which he is unacquainted.— 
Epitor. 


REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 


( Continued from col. 750.) 
_Not only are many, while under the 
Visitation of insanity, able, upon vari- 
ous occasions, to exercise their mental 
attainments with the usual correctness 
and ability, but this disease is found 
actually to operate as a great improve- 
ment to their intellectual attainments. 
A surgeon upon active duty in the 
country, some years ago, became in- 
No. 45.—Vol. IV. 


NEAR STONE. 
sane; yet he did his duty as well as be- 
fore, so that no complaint was made, 
nor was he superseded ; and, in con- 
versation with the gentleman who was 
my informant, he said, “I don’t 
know how it is, but lately I have re- 
ceived such an accession to my mental 
powers as quite astonishes me:—I have 
generally had a great number of pa- 
tients on hand, say from fifty to a 
hundred, and it was my usual prac- 
tice to make a memorandum of every 
new patient,—what questions I put, 
with his answers,—what I then thought 
of the case, and what medicines I 
ordered for him ;—and upon his subse- 
uent visits, on his giving his name, 
turned to the memorandum, and by 
this means saved the trouble of afresh 
examination. But now all this is ase- 
less, for the moment a man enters the 
room, who has ever been before, 1 
recollect his name, and all relating to 
his case; and I can do my duty much 
more correctly than formerly, and in 
half the time.” My friend told me 
that this was found strictly true. 
Many years ago I had a patient put 
under my care, of whose recovery I 
could entertain very little hopes, his 
mental derangement being so invete- 
rate, it having been so long in the 
habit, and he had been so improper] 
treated; in fact, after a very fair trial 
he was removed as incurable, and he 
— insane to this day; and yet, 
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while under my éare, he made very 
tolerable verses upon various sub- 
jects, and wrote very good sense, as 
I thought, in prose, upon natural his- 
tory, a thing he could by no means 
have done before he was insane. 

Tonce taught a patient to play at 
chess, which is well known to be pure- 
ly an intellectual exercise. While his 
insanity continued, he beat me nine 
games out of ten; and when he had 
recovered, we played upon pretty equal 
terms. 


I was once set fast with some diffi- 
eult accounts. I knew I had a good 
accountant in the house, but at that 
time he was under a paroxysm of rav- 
ing, . I however called him; by which 
he was roused, and he. set the account 
right in a surprising shortness of time, 
and in much less time, I am persuad- 
ed, than he could have done before 
he was deranged, and then returned to 
his raving. 

It is well known that insanity is an 
intermittent disease ; and daring the 
lucid intervals it does not shew itself 
at all; so that occasional visitors to 
mad houses frequently go away with 
the impression, that some of the in- 
mates are improperly detained, when 
that is not by any means the case; 
and those who take upon them to 

in the negative upon a question 
of insanity, by what they can discover 
in occasional interviews, prove that 
they do not understand the nature of 
the complaint. The looks are the 
surest criterion; but even these do 
not always give certain information, 
for at times there will be a total ab- 
sence of all the symptoms in those 
who are incurably insane. 

In some cases of insanity, the disor- 
der only acts upon one train of ideas, 
while upon all the others the pa- 
tients are perfectly correct ; and even 
upon what is termed the hallucination, 
they will converse dispassionately, 
and reason correctly, though from 
erroneous premises; so that those 
unacquainted with their secret history 
cannot make any discovery of a 
mental disease. Upon a visit of my 
magistrates, one of them entered into 
a long conversation with one of the 
patients, and then came to me, and 
said, “‘I don’t perceive any mental 
complaint whatever in the person I 
have been talking with; he not only 


appears free from imsanity, but he 
seems a very intelligent well-informed — 


In answer, I said, ‘‘1 beg, 
Sir, to assure you, that there is n 

a more complete lunatic at Spring 
Vale than that man is, or one less fit 
for liberty. Did he say nothing to you 


” 
man. 


about the army, or of being a colo- 
nel ”’—** Why, is he not a colonel ?”— 
““No, he is nothing but a grocer, nor 
was he ever any thing else.”—*T ask 
your pardon, Sir; I’m perfectly satis- 
fied,’ 

Sometimes the mention of a parti- 
cular subject will elicit the disease, 
where before it was latent. A gentle- 
man visiting the Institution at Sara- 
gossa, in Spain, was accosted by one 
of the patients, who, with a request 
that he would be his friend; and pro- 
cure his liberty, said, that he was a 
person of considerable property, and 
for the sake of that property bis rela- 
tions kept him there, though he did 
not doubt that he should be able to 
convince him, or any one else, of his 
being quite free from any mental dis- 
ease whatever. The gentleman said 
he should be happy to be his advo- 
cate, but added,—“ Upon a former visit 
to this place, I was addressed in nearly 
similar language by one of the in- 
mates, and I took some pains; and 
got myself laughed at, for the man 
after all fancied himself Jesus Christ.” 
O, (said the patient,) but he was an 
impostor ; had he been Jesus Christ, I 
must have known it, for I am God 
the Father. 

( To be continued. ) 
THos. BAKEWELL, 
ing- Vale, near Stone, 
August, 1822. 

Review.—The Preacher, or Sketches 
of Sermons, chiefly selected from the 
SS. of two eminent Divines of the 
last century, ce. 2 vols 12mo. 240 
a London: Baynes, Ivy-Lane, 


TueseE sketches and selections, which, 
in the two volumes, are eighty-six in 
number, embrace some of the more 
interesting topics which the gospel 
contains. With very few exceptions, 
they bear a resemblance to those pub- 
lished some years since by the pious 
Mr. Simeon; and they may be consi- 
dered as helps to the arrangement and 
composition of discourses designed 
for the pulpit. ' 
The editor’s design, he informs us 
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in his preface, was, to present a work 
‘prepared with a view to a nume- 
rous and respectable class of public 
teachers, who have not had the advan- 
tage of an academical education, and 
have neither time nor ability to pre- 
pare any thing like a regular composi- 
tion for the pulpit; but who possess, 
notwithstanding, sufficient capacity to 
relish and to communicate what might 
be profitable to their hearers.” We 
furthermore learn, that these two vo- 
lumes are to be succeeded by others, 
making, in the whole, six or eight. 
Prefixed to the first volume is an 
essay on the composition of a sermon, 
by the late Mr. Fuller, whose name is 
a sufficient recommendation of what- 
ever comes from his pen. 

In these skeletons or outlines of 
sermons, blank spaces are left at the 
conclusion of such sentences or para- 
graphs, as admit of and require en- 
largement. In this respect, the method 
recommended by the late Mr. Robin- 
son, in his plan for lectures on non- 
conformity, seems to be adopted or 
imitated ; and that teacher must be 
very deficient indeed, in taste and 
judgment, who cannot take the hint, 
and make the necessary improve- 
ments. 

It will readily be perceived, that 
these sketches are exceedingly short, 
bat they discover a comprehensive 
mind, and connect together a vast 
fund of leading ideas. The authors 
seem invariably to take their stand on 
the frontiers of their subjects, and 
having taken a walk round their vari- 
ous circumferences, leave the reader 
or pupil to explore the internal parts, 
according to his own views. From 
among these sketches, we select the 
following as a specimen, which we 
conceive will place the work in a 
favourable light. 


Evidences of Adoption. —John i. 12. 
‘ But as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name.’ 

“« Since God has sent his Son into the world 
as the Saviour of the lost, the great concern of 
sinners is to be interested in him. What we 
think of him, and how we stand affected to- 
wards him, is the tarning point of salva- 
tion. _ If we believe in him, our 
sins are forgiven us for his name sake: but 
if not, the wrath of God abideth on us. 

“* The | se design of the apostles was to 
exhibit Christ, and it is evident that their 
fall of him. 

‘ In this connection the sacred writer men- 
tions three different kinds of treatment which 


the Saviour met with. One from the world in 
neral: ‘they knew bim not.’ Another 
rom his own nation, to whom he came : ‘they 
received him not.’ And ancther from the 
odly : ‘they received bim, and believed on 
is name.’ 

“The first of these may be descriptive. of 
such as did not hear the gospel, bat md 
abused the light of nature’: this therefore 
—— to us. We are all in the situa- 
tion o he second or third class; for though 
Christ is; not personally come to us, yethaving 
sent us the word of salvation, it amounts to 
the same thing: we either receive him, or we 
receive him not. 

I. Enquire what is supposed or included 
in ‘receiving’ Christ. 

“In general, it is the seme for substance as 
‘ believing on his name.’ There may be some 
shades of difference in the meaning of the 
terms, believing, trusting, and receiving; 
bat their g import is the same, or they 
would not be so represented in the text, — 

Believing has respect to Christ as exhibited 
in the gospel testimony tasting, as 
revealed with promises Tre- 
ceiving, supposes him to be the free gift of 
God, presented for our acceptance. 

But di comes to the same thing: he that 
believes the testimony, trusts the promises ; 
and he that trusts in him, in so doing, 
receives Christ as the uns e gift of 


More particularly, 

“1. To receive Christ, implies a sense of 
our need of him.—The want of this is the rea- 
son why so many receive him not. 

Why do unbelievers reject the gospel ; 
and nominal Christians impugn its leading doc- 
trines? Because those doctrines are holy. 
They see no such evil in sin as to need a Sa- 
viour: or if they feel the need of a Saviour, it 
is only of such a one as can teach them the 
right way. They feel no need of grace, 
no need of an Atonement, no need of a new 
creation, and being born again. 

Others who think a little about doctrines, yet 
make light of religion, in favour of the world. 

‘« No man ever yet embraced the Saviour, 
till he perceived his need of him. How can 
we receive a free salvation, till convinced of 
our own utter unworthiness ? How can we feel 
our need of help, till helpless in ourselves ? 
How can we flee for refuge, to lay hold on the 
hope that is set before us, till we are aware of 
our danger, and find ourselves hopeless? 

Censider whether the want of 
this conviction be not at the bottom’ of yoar 
case, while living without Christ in the 
world? 

‘*2. Receiving bim, includes the renuncia- 
tion of every thing that stands in competition 
with Christ. We cannot receive this guest, 
and yet retain our old ones. We must refuse 
the world for our portion, before we can em- 
brace the Saviour as our all in all. Heb. xi. 
24—26. All your vain 
notions, vain hopes, and self-righteous depen- 
dence, must be given up: what you have ac- 
counted gain must become as loss.’ Phil. iii. 
8. You mast no longer go ubout to establish 
your own righteousness, but cordially submit 
to the righteousness of God. Rom. ix, 27. 

Are none of these obstractions in 
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the way of your receiving Christ, and heliev- 
ing on his name? 

«3. A reception of Christ inclades a depen- 
dence apon him in all his offices, and for all 
od an oses for which he is given to us of 

-—His office as a Priest is to take away 
sin: and do we come to him for that pur- 
pose? As a King he is given to 
reign over us: and do we willingly ‘take his 
yoke upon us? As a Prophet, he 
teaches us the goodand the right way, not only 
by precept, but example: and do we ‘learn 
of him ? Are there any who have 
not found rest to their souls? Come to Je- 
sus; receive him into your hearts, and all will 
be well. 

“II, The privilege connected with a recep- 
tion of Christ: ‘To them gave he power to be- 
come the sons of God.’ 

* As creatures, we are all the children of 
God: but by sin we are become aliens. His 
love to us as the Creator is as it were extin- 
guished ; so that he cannot consistently treat 
us as children. Instead of this, he threatens 
us as enemies with ulter destruction. Gen. vi. 
sai. xxvii. 11. 

“If the Lord now treats us as children, it 
must be by adoption and grace. This 
is a new relation, not in common with the 
world, but as distinguished from the world. 
2 Cor. vi. 17, 18.—A relation in which the love 
of God is wonderfully displayed. 1 John iii.1. 
Jer. iii. 19. 

“ But wherein consists its edvantages ? 

Power become the sons of God, 
ives us liberty of access to him'as our Father. 
phes. it. 17, 18. 

«2. The privilege of fraternal intercourse 

with the members of his family. Heb. xii. 


22, 23. 
«*3. An eternal inheritance with the saints 
in light. Acts xxvi. 18,” 


It too frequently happens, that in 
modern discourses, the-viitated taste 
of a degenerate age is taken as the 
standard to which the writers appeal, 
and the plain and unvaruished truths 
of the gospel are thrown on the back 
ground, lest they should 


“ Shock the ears of auditors polite.” 


No charge of this kind can, how- 
ever, be urged against the writers or 
the compilers of the volumes before 
us. They know no other standard 
than that which Jesus Christ and his 
Apostles erected ; hence they censure 
with boldness, those who want a gos- 
pel of accommodation. 

That these sketches might be ren- 
dered exceedingly serviceable to many 
young preachers, we have the fullest 


conviction: not to furnish them with 
details, to be committed to memory, 
but by exhibiting models, and deve- 
loping principles, which they might 
copy, and adopt with much adran- 
tage. 


In this respect the present age 


wants much improvement, and. the 
volumes before us furnish their quote 
of the assistance required. 


Review.—Tihe Christian Youth's En- 
structor, or Bible Class Book, §c. 
Designed for the Use of Schools and 
Families, By the Rev. A. EB. Far- 
rar, 12mo, pp. 167. Longman and 
Co. 1821. 

Tuts work, being entirely composed 
of select parts of the sacred scrip- 
tures, leaves no room for animadver- 
sion on its contents. Reduced thus 
to survey mere classification and 
arrangement, our remarks cannot be 
extended beyond a few paragraphs, 
and these must be circumscribed in 
their application. 

The whole volume is divided into 
four parts. The first of these asserts, 
in the lofty language of inspiration, 
the Being and Attributes of God. On 
these sublime subjects selections are 
made from various portions of the 
sacred volume, references being given 
in the margin to the chapters and 
verses in which the passages may be 
found. 

The second part treats of mankind, 
beginning with the creation, introduc- 
ing the fall of man, haman depravity, 
and the deluge, and proceeding with 
personal histories from Cain and Abel 
down to Daniel. 

The third part refers exclusively to 
the redemption of mankind by Jesus 
Christ, including his life, character, 
miracles, and death, and exhibiting 
those passages which most conspicu- 
ously unfold the momentous doctrines 
of the gospel. 

The fourth part comprehends the 
various branches of human duty, and 
points out our obligations both to God 
and man. 

Taken as a whole, this volume may 
be considered as presenting to us the 
Bible in miniatare, omitting nothing 
that can be deemed essential to the 
salvation of mankind. 


Review.—The Letters of Julius, vol. 
II. 12mo. pp. 177. London: Sams, 
Si. James’s-street, 1822. 


Tue former of these volumes has not 
reached our eye; and from the contents 


of this before us we can bear the dis- 
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appointment without regret. This 
remark, however, we wish to-confine 
rather to the political complexion 
which it bears, than to the manner in 
which it is executed. 

Hitherto, we have steered clear of 
party politics; and it is not our inten- 
tion at present to enter the boundless 
field. These letters, which are twenty 
in number, chiefly relate to questions 
elosely connected with the late Queen ; 
but their intrinsic merits can only be 
known to those who have watched the 
whole proceedings, and even peeped 
behind that curtain, which conceals 
reasons of state from vulgar eyes. 
Hence, nearly all the publications 
which have issued from the press on 
this disastrous affair, have either been 
founded upon partial views, or dic- 
tated by the strong feelings of a party- 
spirit. On this account, conclusions, 
that seem to have been legitimately 
drawn under given circumstances, 
frequently prove to be erroneous, when 
new principles are developed. In 
these letters, which are written in a 
pointed, clear, and nervous style, the 
author arraigns her late Majesty be- 
fore his tribunal, with all the autho- 
rity of a judge, and all the partiality 
of a special pleader, if not with all the 
wisdom of the bar. Throughout the 
whole, he displays a bold anc daring 
spirit; and that opponent must have 
a large share of presumption, who 
will charge him with a want of confi- 
dence in his own assertions. His 
views are local and confined, and it 
will be a task as hopeless to expect 
impartiality in his pages, as to search 
for truth in the stories of Jack the 
Giant Killer, or Tom Thumb. 


Review.—The Triple Aim, or the 
Improvement of Leisure, Friendship, 
and Intellect, attempted in Epistolary 
Correspondence. 8vo, pp. 445. Lon- 
don: Gardiner and Sun. 1821. 


WHEN a new book is presented to the 
world, the reader, having made him- 
self somewhat acquainted with the 
subjects of which it treats, naturally 
inquires, “‘ By whom was it written ?” 
and it not unfrequently happens, that 
upon an answer to this question, de- 
— the fate of the composition. 

he character and celebrity of a 
writer are not without their inflaence 


on the public mind, nor are the num- 

bers diminutive of those, who 

__ jndse an author’s name, not works, 
and then, 

Nor praise nor blame the writings, but the 
men; 

thus furnishing an asylum for a defec- 

tive judgment, and securing a retreat 

from the shafts of ridicule, when its 

decisions are unfortunate. 

The author, however, who conceals 
his name, deprives his readers of this 
subterfuge; and instances have occur- 
red, when obvious reasons develop his 
prudence in thus keeping himself 
within the empire of obscurity. In 
cases like these, the severities of cri- 
ticism fall upon the productions of his 
pen, and he hears the blustering of 
the storm, without feeling its fatal 
influence. 

But although the author of this 
volume has withholden his name, we 
do not mean to insinuate that his lite- 
rary offspring is unworthy of acknow- 
ledgment. His letters, which are 
sixty in number, contain much impor- 
tant matter, incorporating most of the 
leading traths of the gospel, inculeat- 
ing a system of morals founded upon 
evangelical principles, and leading to 
results which eternity only can fully 
unfold. On the great Christian 
duty of self-denial, the author thas 
speaks :— 


** There is a great difference between self- 
imposed privation, and self-denial. The lat- 
ter supposes a desire after the ees 
and that we deny ourselves purely rom @ 
sense of duty, arising from the divine interdic- 
tion. The former, on the contrary, does not 
go against desire, but rather with it; that is, 
with an unnatural and unsanctioned desire. 
It is really, I grant, ~~ erroneously, con- 
sidered an iaiedgenee either bas it any 
respect whatever to daty; for if it were daty, 
it could not be self-imposed. It springs, then, 
not from conscience, but from caprice ; from 
a perverted taste, and a misguided, ill-jad ging 

f-love. Self denial, in a fallen creature, is, 
in a vest variety of instances, essential to vir- 
tae. It is to go against some vicious inclina- 
tion, to renounce some perverse principle, to 
resist some constitational temptation, and to 
avoid some most easily besetting sin. 

“ Perhaps we know less of self-denial than 
we ought to do, seeing it is that which enters 
into the very nature of the Christian conflict. 
It is the first, the last, the constant duty, of a 

man, to exercise self-denial. Wherever, 
and whenever, inclination goes against daty, 
then there is an imperious call for the exercise 
of self-denial. Christianity begins with this. 


It is the first sentence in the first lesson which 
is read to the young disciple— Deny Sree 
| take up thy cross—and 
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who-cannot deny himself, who cannot silence 
and subdue the claims of the love of ease, or 
pleasure, or honour, or profit; who cannot 
every day of his.life, even when most consci- 
entiously engaged in the discharge of duty, 
shat bis ears against the base, but insinuvatin 
flatteries, and steel his heart against the anbal- 
lowed. and impious pretensions, of a self-righ- 
teous spirit; cannot be a disciple. Bat when 
we can thus deny ourselves, and in the Sa- 
viour’s strength, and in imitation of his exam- 
ple, carry our cross, having laid it upon our 
shoulders at the commencement of disciple- 
ship, in token of our being, at any hour, will- 
ing and prepared to saffer cracifixion upon it, 
rather then deny him, then may we h 
to.follow him, not loving our ‘lives unto 


- death.’ 


*¢‘ And, while self-denial is the first step in 
= course; it is the a 
crite takes; or, more properly, it is that 
ai which he always stops short sit 2 that step, 
which he never takes. A hypocrite may do 
many things; he may read, and talk, and make 
lond. professions, and he may 
with the eloquence of angels; he may 
give all his goods to the poor, and his body to 
flames of arengriom ; all this he may do, to 
be seen of men ; but one thing, the first which 
is necessary, he cannot do ; the first requisi- 
tion, —‘ Deny thyself, he either artfully 
evades, or boldly rejects. Here he says to 
the Saviaur, ‘Pardon thy servant in this 
thing ;’ and I will go ‘ with thee to prison and 
to death.’ Let Achan retain the Babylonish 
garment and the wedge of gold, let Gehazi 
receive Naaman’s gift, let the rich man in the 
pel keep his possessions, let Demas pur- 
sue the world, and Diotrephes have the pre- 
eminence in the church, and all will say, 
»Lord!. Lord!’ bat will not do the things 
which he commands. They will acknowledge 
him in words till the day, and at the very day, 
in which itwill be made manifest that in works 
they have aniformly denied him. 

Lhaye, said that self-denial is necessarily 
connected with the maintenance of the Christ- 
ian conflict, which must continue till death, 
Bat ‘then they both snbside ; here the history 
of self-denial and suffering terminates. How 
happy that existence does not end at the same 
time. How delightful to contemplate a state, 
and to feel that we. are preparing for it, in 
which inclination shall invariably, and for ever, 

low conscience and judgment, truth and 
duty, happiness and God! But here, alas! 
our knowledge of duty, in many cases, is very 
imperfect, and in all, our decision and consis- 
tency are still more defective. How seldom, 
compared with what we might, do we enjoy 
the happiness of not having any reason to con- 
demn ourselves in things which we allow. 
Nor does the evil arise so much from the 
imperfection of our knowledge, as from other 
causes ; for, in innumerable mstances, 


We see the right, and we approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pur- 
sue.” p- 36. 
The preceding extract can hardly 
fail to place the author’s principles in 
a favourable light; and it must be 
ebvious, from the manner in which he 


has traced their. operations, that: he 
has not been a superficial observer of 
what passes within the haman mind\ 


The following remarks on the aniver- 


sal dependence of the creature upon 
God, are judicious and appropriate. 


“T have intimated that men of enlarged 
capacities require more than others to sine 
them happy. ‘They seek befter and more 
ample provision. ey cannot live upon the 
common-place enjoyments of common-place 
men. Did it never occur to you, that the 
higher we are raised, I do not mean in our 
own estimation, but in the scale of existence, 
the faster our wants increase upon us, and the 
farther we are from independence? It would 
not, perhaps, be correct to say, that one being 
is more dependent upon God for happiness 
than another, because all are absolately depen- 
dent ery: him, and there are no degrees in 
that which is absolute. But, if one of two 
creatures cannot be more dependent than the 
other ; the highest, the superior of the two, 
will, and must, depend upon God for more 
than the other. As we possess in ourselves no 
source of supply, and as our wants are propor- 
tioned to the place which we occupy in the 
scale of being, one creature must depend upon 
God for more than another. A worm wants 
nothing, compared with an angel. A sparrow 
wants more than an oyster ; a man more than 
@ sparrow ; an angel more than a man ; and so 
on, as we ascend the scale of rational exist- 
ence. Hence, to return nearer to our subject, 
the intelligent and refined want more to make 
them happy than the stupid and vulgar; and as 
each must receive all from God, one must de- 
pend upon him for more than the other. Bat 
these thoughts, extended been beyond their 
importance, shall not be pursued. 
“« A reverse view of the subject presents a 
wee aspect. Whatever capacitates us for 
igher pleasures, at the same time renders us 
susceptible of deeper sufferings. Those who 
are formed capable of the greatest enjoyment, 
and who indulge the highest expectations ; if 
they finally perish, must endure the heaviest 
woe, and drink the deepest draughts of sor- 
row. Weare, in a variety of respects, ‘fear- 
fully’ as well as ‘ wonderfally made ;’ but, per- 
haps, in none more so, than in our immense 
capacities for enjoyment or suffering, particu- 
larly as connected with our present probation- 
ary condition, and ourfatare interminable 
existence, in which they will be filled with 
joy or sorrow, according as we are induced to 
improve, or left to neglect, the means with 
which we are now furnished for at once escap- 
ing from * the wrath to come,” and of ‘laying 
hold on eternal life.’ ”"—p. 84. 


We can give but one short extract 
more, which being on the brevity of 
human life, becomes universal in its 
application. 


“* How long have I to live?” Not Jong 
for me, at most. I sball soon on the 
boundaries of life,, even if I reach threescore 
years and ten. The setting san seems to sink 
more dly as he is leaving us; time appears 
to his flight as he approaches the goal. 
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On my last journey, I was very much strack 


by observing, what indeed I knew before, 
chet the Thames, and other rivers, as’ they 
roach their common receptacle, increase 
their magnitade and motion; they run wider; 
and deeper, and faster; they assume the ap 
pearances, and partake of the property, of the 
ocean to which om going, more than of 
the springs from whence they issued. So,our 
few and very few remain after 
fifty, are rapidly advancing, and carrying us, 
to the opening, expanding, boundless ocean 
of eternity. Bary thing receives its colour 
and character, not Jess from its termination, 
than its origin. e few remaining sands in 
the iy sd part of the hour-glass, while they 
seem closely allied to each other, are yet more 
certainly connected with the bulk below, than 
with themselves. Their present connection is 
dissolving, to form another of ater magni- 
tude, and longer duration. Time is that in 
which existence is planted, and in which little 
more than the stem is produced ; from eternity 
it derives its growth, and foliage, and fruit ; 
the poisonous berries of sin, or the fruits of 
holiness gathered in eternal life.” —p. 103. 


In several parts of this volume, the 
reader is called upon to contemplate 
varieties in natural scenery; but as 
the letters are without date, and the 
places whence they were written is con- 
cealed, we have no means of knowing 
whether the picture contains a natural 
or an artificial delineation. The book 
is also destitute of any table of con- 
tents, except what is implied in the 
terms which the title-page includes. 
This, to ordinary readers, is a disad- 
vantage. Many would peruse a let- 
ter on friendship, for whom intellect 
and leisure will have no charms. But 
after making due allowances for these 
diminutive imperfections, and we are 
not disposed to hunt with avidity for 
errors of greater magnitude, which do 
not immediately strike the eye, the 
work appears before us in a truly 
respectable light, and as such we 
strongly recommend it to public atten- 
tion. 

Review.— Baptism Discussed, contain- 
ing Scripture Principles, Precepts, 
and Precedents, in favour of the Bap- 
tism of Infants and Little Children, 
with a Defence of Sprinkling as the 
mode. By Daniel loom. 8vo. pp. 

296. London: Whittaker 


, Baynes, 
Blanshard. 1822. 


O, Baptism! baptism! thou. art an 
ocean in which many a sturdy intel- 
lect has been drowned, a river in 
which many have been washed away, 
a Well in which many have been snuffo- 


cated, a. pool, in. which many. have 
sunk to rise no more. O, baptism! 
baptism! thou art an ewer, a font, a 
basin, in which multitudes have beén 
sprinkled by their antagonists, until 
they have been wet to the skin ; when, 
having their courage cooled by repeat- 
ed showers, they have gladly retreated 
to dry themselves in calmness and 
sunshine! 

We do not mean by these remarks, 
to insinuate that baptism was not ori- 
ginally an ordinance of divine appoint- 
ment ; but we rather attempt to bring 
into disgrace the unamiable spirit, in 
which the various. controversies on 
this subject have been carried on, and 
to discard those unholy dispositions 
and irritated passions, which a few 
drops of water have swelled into a 
diabolical torrent. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we shall, perhaps, not 
hazard much, by asserting it as a pro- 
bable fact, that the numerous contro- 
versies which have been agitated re- 
specting baptism, when taken in the 
aggregate, have been productive of 
more mischief in the Christian church, 
than would have resulted from all the 
varieties in the administration of the 
ordinance, against errors in which, 
every writer professes to guard his 
readers. 

But while we admit the divine ap- 
pointment of this institution ; we have 
no conception that the observance of 
its outward form, either by sprinkling 
or immersion, is essential to the salva- 
tion of the soul. In this, nearly all 
the combatants concur in opinion; 
and if some few, in whose minds 
bigotry, illiberality, and ignorance, 
hold the dominion, admit the con- 
trary, it is but justice to state, that 
such is not the view which Mr. Daniel 
Isaac takes of this slippery subject. 
But on this point he shall speak for 
himself. 


“ «But why,’ it will be demanded, ‘do you 
contend for infant baptism, if children may be 
made pious without it? Do the Friends prac- 
tise baptism?’ I,am now pleading for the reli- 

ious training and church-membership of chil- 

en, and have given an example, to shew 
that the effect co nds with the divine 
promises. I look upon oy as the sppoint. 
ed initiatory rite; but 1 do not think it of, 
essential importance. Though the Friends 
withhold it from their children, God will no 
more withhold his grace from them, for the 
fault of their parents, than he would withhold 
the Holy Spirit from Cornelius and his family, 
on account of the prejudices of the apostle 
Peter. As «divine institution, however, it 
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to be complied with ; but if children 
must not have both, I think it of much more 
consequence to give fhem membership without 
‘daptism, than baptism without membership.” 
—p.- 258. 

The author of this treatise has Jong 
‘been known in the literary world, and 
several of his publications evince deep 
thinking, and display an acute and a 
comprehensive mind. To subjects of 
controversy, he has frequently turned 
his attention; and, with the turns, 
and windings, and peints, and hinges, 
of many important topics, he has 
repeatedly shewn himself to be inti- 
mately acquainted. 

In prosecuting the discussion now 
under consideration, Mr. Isaac has 
divided his work into six chapters. 
The first is on positive institutions, 
and what constitutes a right to them. 
The second is on the mode of baptism. 
The third is on the qualifications for 
baptism. The fourth is on juvenile 
discipleship and holiness, and on the 
Christian church being grafted on the 
Jewish. The fifth contains and refers 
to examples of the baptism of believ- 
ers’ children. The sixth is an inquiry, 
whether there be any thing in the na- 
ture and spiritof Christianity opposed 
to the baptism of infants, &c. 

These leading topics, ineluding 
many subordinate branches, Mr. Isaac 
has examined with considerable acute- 
ness, and discussed with equal abi- 
lity ; but unfortunately, he has taken 
in hand a subject to which no conclu- 
sions can be reached, that will pre- 
clude animadversion. And although 
he has written tna strain that betrays 
no angry feelings, yet there is a pecu- 
liar vein of sarcastic humour running 
through his sentences, calculated to 
awaken the irritable passions of his 
opponents; and more especially so, 
when they perceive the difficulty of 
discovering tangibility in those ex- 
pressions which occasion their morti- 
fication. 

It is not to be expected that this 
treatise will speedily retire where 

** Scottists and Thomists peaceably remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Dack-lane.” 
Some deluging antagonist, we have 
no doubt, will shortly appear, to op- 
pose what this author has attempted 
to prove, and perhaps he will 

«« —. to the fierce contention, bring along 
Innumerable force of spirits arm’d.’ 


He must, however, recollect, that 
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Mr. Isaac is an opponent, whose pole- 
mical talents are not to be treated 
with contempt; and perhaps he will 
find it as needful to proceed with 
caution to entangle this author in his 
net, as if he were about 


“* To catch the eel of science by the tail.” 


The work before us possesses much 
merit. The arguments are numerous, 
strong, and formidable ; but as “a dis- 
putable point is no man’s ground,” 
those only have aright to say they are 
conclusive, who live to see the termi- 
nation of the controversy on baptism ; 
and to them Methuselah must yield 
the palm of longevity. 


Review.—A Protestant Historical Ca- 
techism, being a concise View of the 
Commencement and Decline of Christ- 
ianity, with the Rise and Estublish- 
ment of the Reformation under Mar- 


tin Luther, Sc. By Josiah H. 
Walker, p. 106. 12mo. Baynes, 
London. 1821. 


Tuis work, though diminutive in size, 
is one, before which many ponderous 
quartos, and overgrown folios, might 
justly hide their unwieldy heads. If 
the value of a book is to be estimated 
by its use, this is better deserving a 
dress of Russia leather, gilt and let- 
tered, than many volumes that have 
appeared in these splendid decora- 
tions. It contains the essence of his- 
torical Christianity, and comprises 
more information in its humble pages, 
than the student will be able to find in 
many a flowery tome, in which his 
imagination may be both bewildered 
and amused. But from awork like 
this, we shall render the reader more 
essential service by giving quotations, 
than by multiplying remarks. 

“©Q. Who was the first Bishop or Presbyter 
of Rome? 

A. The Church of Rome has 
plied, Peter! butall Protestant Churches have 
promptly denied it. The Scriptures are silent 
upon the subject. It would have il] became an 
Apostle to become a resident, confining bim- 
self to the care of one church only, in violation 
of his high and universal commission, Mark 
xvi. 15. Besides, the appointment of a Bishop 
to any church seems more agreeable to the 
wangee of Apostolic charches towards the close 
of the first century, than during any part of St. 
Peter's life. It is therefore supposed by Dr. 
Walsh, that Lenus and Cletus were the first 
eminent Pastors, Presbyters, or Bishops,. of 
Rome, who presided over and edified the Jew- 
ish and lle converts,” —p. 7. 
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«<Q. Who was the first Bishop that display- 
ed intolerance and a disposition to persecute 
his brethren? 

« A. Victor I. Bishop of Rome, who lived 
A. D. 192, in excommunicating the Asiatic 
charches for refusing to observe the time of 
keeping Easter, with the western charches ; 
the former of which had by council held at 
Ephesus, determined to celebrate this festival 
on the 14th day of the Moon, on whatever 
day of the week this happened: but the 
latter i. e. the Roman and the western 
churches in general, kept it on the Lord’s day 
following.”—p. 10. 

«©Q. When the Emperor Constantine re- 


nounced paganism in favour of Christianity, 
A, D. 312, what were the obvious effects it 
produced? 


«« A. The ten years most severe Dioclesian 

rsecution terminated: many churches were 

uilt by Constantine, and endowed, and pagan- 
ism was forbidden by edict. But the sudden 
and pleasing reverse of circumstances into 
which the Bishops were brought, became a 
strong temptation to them to forget their flock, 
and to corrupt themselves with a thirst for 
rank and power, and ease, and gold; and by 
the prematare admission of an immense num- 
ber of pagan Converts into the charch, laid 
the foundation to that, after superstition, and 
prevailing dissolution of manners, which have 
since been so just a cause of universal lamen- 
tation. 

« Q. Can you give me an account of Con- 
stantine’s Donation ? 

“A. Tis probable that this counterfeit 
deed was the work of Pope Stephen, A. D. 
753, on which he successfally argued Pepin’s 
grant of the Exarchate of Ravenna. This Do- 
nation b the ‘foundation of Temporal 
Papal Empire, as the decretal Epistles which 
were forged mach about the same time, were 
the foundation of its church polity.”—p. 14. 

«‘Q. Can ambition be proved against the 
Bishops of Rome? : 

« A. Beyond a doubt ; and nothing less than 
imperious duty can excuse the disclosure 
thereof. 

“Q. What were their pretensions before 
A. D. 606? 

“A. As St. Peter’s successors, they claimed 
a priority among their brethren in ail assem- 
blies ; but one of the most essential steps was, 
the erection of the dignity of Patriarch, which 
was confirmed in the Nicene council. And 
thus the hierarchy, or government of the 
church, b delled ding to the 
constitution of the Roman empire. This being 
the rule, another fundamental principle was 
admitted to it, that the precedence and autho- 
rity of Bishops over others, should be deter- 
mined by the rank of the cities where they re- 
sided. It must, however, be allowed, that 
the Patriarchs agreed to be upon an equality : 
and in the sixth century it continued to be an 
article of faith, that the name and idea of an 
universal Bishop, was a contradiction, and a 
mark of Antichrist.” —p. 25. 

“ Q. Can you mention an instance or two of 


in the templ 


: le. of 
God,’ plainly a his having his seat or 


inauguration, he sitteth upon the high altar in 
No. 45.—Vot, IV 


St. Peter’s Charch, and maketh the table of 
the Lord his footstool, and in that position 
receiveth adorati Like anoth moneus 
(says Newton) he is proud to imitate the state 
and thunder of the Almighty; and is styled, 
and pleased to be styled, ‘ our Lord the 
Pope; another God u earth; King of 
kings, and Lord of lords.’ The same is the 
dominion of God and the Pope. To believe 
that our Lord God the Pope might not decree, 
as he decreed, it were a matter of heresy. The 
power of the Pope is greater than all created 
power, und extends itself to things celestial, 
terrestrial, and infernal. The Pope doeth 
whatsoever he listeth, even things anlawful, 
and is more than God.”’—p. 29. 

“© Q. What gave rise to the worship of 
Saints ? 

“« A. In the early of the third century, 
the respect paid to the memory of saints and 
martyrs was purély decent and pious; but the 
institution of annual festivals to their honour, 
the praying in the coemetetrises at their sepul- 
chres, the translation of their corpse into 
churches, the attributing of miracles to their 
dead bodies, bones, and other relics ; on the 
visible decay of vital iness in the church, 
with the heathen doctrine of demons, disposed 
the fathers of the fourth and after centuries, 
to contribute towards the support of this su- 
perstition. 

“ Q. Did the worship of Saints lead to any 
farther result? 

«A. The worship of Images, and impos- 
ture by means of pretended miracles for the 
purposes of gain, esas every where most 
notorious. 

**Q. Has the worship of images reczived 
= Te of either the Pope or of Coun- 
cils 

« A. It was established by the second coun- 
cil of Nice, A. D. 787, and was introduced into 
England shortly after by the advice of Charles 
the Great; the Greek emperor Leo Isaurus, 
for the quarrel of image worship, was excom- 
municated, and his subjects o' Italy made to 
revolt from him; the general council of Con- 
stantinople, A. D. 869, confirmed the decisions 
of the council of Nice ; and what is still more 
remarkable, the second commandment is left 
out of their short catechisms and manuals ; and 
also from the office of the blessed Virgin, 
at Salamanca, A. D. 1588, published 

y order of Pope Pias V.”—p. 45. 

Q. What is there peculiarly liable to 
— in the popish doctrine of -purga- 
tory 

“« A. Asa novelty, it was unknown until 
about the eighth century; its charity seems 
excessive unscriptoral, reaching to the 
relief of undone spirits in perdition ; the neces- 
sity of the atonement becomes lessened ; prac- 
tical religion is hereby deprived of one of its 
most powerful arguments, and a wide door 
opened for universal licentiousness.”—p. 48, 

« Q. Upon what occasion were indulgences 
instituted ? 

“ A. They were first instituted at the conn- 
cil of Clermont, by Pope Urban II. as a re- 
compense for those who went in person 
the pyr enterprize of conquering the Holy 
Land; and afterwards granted to those who 


hired a soldier for that purpose ; and in pro- 
cess time were given to such as gave money 
3 
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for accomplishing any pious work enjoined by 
the Po 


pe- 

“ Q. Is it credible that the sacred Roman 
Chancery retains a Tax-book, in which is dis- 
tinctly marked the rate of indulgences to com- 
mit the most flagitious vice ? 

«« A. Yes: and duty requires the acknow- 
ledgment thereof. 

“Q. Was it not Pope Leo X. that drove 
the greatest traffic in that ridiculous and blas- 
phemous merchandise ? 

«A. Yes: and the immense sales of indul- 
gences which he made under various preten- 
ces, with the greatest scandal to the christian 
name, by the agency of Tetzel ; the righteous 
indignation of Europe became roused, and 
Leo’s name immortalized, in prodacing hereby 
a successful and unexpected excitement to- 
wards a general reformation.” —p. 50. 


The passages thus cited, we con- 
ceive will fully justify our introductory 
ohservations. In the margins of many 
of his pages, the author has quoted 
his authorities, unless he refers to 
facts, the truth of which is universally 
acknowledged. That he espouses the 
Protestant cause, he openly avows, 
and glories in having an opportunity 
of lifting his voice in favour of the 
doctrines which the reformation incul- 
cates. Throughout the whole work, 
the questions which are proposed are 
uniformly important, and the answers 
are in general highly satisfactory. If 
all our authors had adopted the plan 
here pursued by Mr. Walker, the 
world might have contained fewer 
books, and many of these would be 
less in magnitude than they are at 
present, but the stock of useful infor- 
mation would rather be increased 
than diminished by such a revolu- 
tion. 


Review.—The Tour of the Dove, a 
Poem; with Occasional Pieces. By 
John Edwards, 8vo. pp. 162. Lon- 
don: Longman, Hurst, § Co. 1821. 

THERE is something in the title of this 

poem, which, on a superficial glance, 

would incline the reader to imagine, 
that the author rather intended to pur- 
sue the flight of a bird, than the mean- 
derings ofa river. For ourselves, we 
candidly confess that the ideas sug- 
gested by it, transported us in an in- 
stant tothe Ark and days of Noah, and 
in imagination we saw the Dove of 
that patriarch, hovering over ‘‘the 
vast abyss,” and awaiting the birth of 
the posidiluvian world. We need not 
say, that on turning to the next page, 


these towering expectations were se- 
verely corrected, so that instead of 
contemplating 


“ A shoreless ocean rolling roand the globe,” 


we were directed to trace the windings 
of a neighbouring stream, during its 
transient passage from the hills of 
Derby to the parent deep. 

We do not, however, mean to insi- 
nuate, that the poem has sunk in our 
estimation, because we happened to 
fall into the above mistake. The erro- 
neous association, produced by an 
accidental coincidence of names, was 
soon dissolved by the murmuring of 
the water, which the poet taught us to 
hear, and by the romantic scenery 
which he invited us to survey ; and we 
candidly acknowledge, that with these 
we have been much delighted. But 
confined as this poem is, to isolated 
views, and local description, it is 
only by those who are acquainted with 
the varied beauties which decorate its 
banks, that the Tour of the Dove can 
be fully appreciated. 

We do not, however, conceive, that 
such a minute acquaintance with sur- 
rounding objects as might be required 
to accompany the poem through all its 
variations, will be necessary to render 
the following passages intelligible, or 
to convince the reader that the au- 
thor knows how to ascend Parnas- 
sus. 


“I know thy meadows, Trent, are rich and 
green ; 

Thy swelling slopes are gay with lawn and 
wood ; 


But couldst thou visit Ilam’s sylvan scene, 
Where grotto, cliff, and groves of various 


ad, 
O’erhang each rising river’s fountain flood, 
As cool and crystal-clear it springs to air, 
“— deeply drinks the light as ’twere life- 
It might have seem’d that some enchant- 
ment rare 
Had scoop’d that mountain nook, and pour’d 
those river’s fair. 


With them, by Alton Abbey’s castle-den, 
The Churnet hither trails her willow locks : 
’T would seem those iron times had reach’d 


this glen, 
be giants play’d at hewing mountain 
cks,— 
So bold and strange the profile of the 
rocks, 


Whose huge fantastic figures frown above. 
But I refrain—for Trent no longer mocks 
= cold repulse, but courts with ardent 
ove 
The bright espousals of his own sweet mur- 
muring Dove! 
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Roll on, bright Pair, in galaxy of light, 

Through the green meadows tow’rd your 
ocean home: 

My fancy kindles at the flashing sight 

Of your soft-moving waters, as they come, 

Reflectin in their depths the clouded dome 

Of that blue heaven to which they seem 
allied :— 

And oh, ye rivers! from what sacred womb 

Of clouds or mountains sprang your fountain 


tide, 
That So wag with music light and beauty vivi- 
? 


ba” thou, fair Dove, a stream when Pa- 
se 
With rivers watered its delightful flow- 


ers ; 
Before the Peak beheld yon summits rise, 
And Dovedale’s portal arch high-roof'd with 
towers? ; 
Or when the drowning’ Deluge pour’d its 
showers 
a thon produc’d? Or later dates thy 


Engender’d where the cavern’d Geyser 


lours ; 
And flang in steam condensed through fis- 


sures forth, 


The child of fire, upsent to warm and water 
earth?” 


p- 8. 


The scenes which Mr. Edwards has 
described throughout this poem, are 
rather beautiful than sublime. He has 
dipped his pencil in the variegated 
colourings of nature, and on his poeti- 
cal landscape has pourtrayed some 
of its richest tints. The notes appen- 
ded illustrate many passages, which 
would otherwise remain obscure, and 
through their assistance the reader is 
made acquainted with the local his- 
tory of places and objects which pass 
inreview before him. His numbers in 
general flow with ease and melody; 
the language is strong, but not affect- 
ed; intelligible to every reader that 
can appreciate the beauties of his com- 

osition ; and corresponding with the 
ideas which it is calculated to con- 
vey. 

In the minor pieces, the style of 
composition is greatly diversified, and 
the versification assumes a variety of 
forms. In some of these pieces there 
is a considerable degree of playful 
humour, of harmless pleasantry, and 
of captivating wit. From several of 
these, could we find room, we would 
gladly furnish the reader with speci- 
mens, especially as the author’s senti- 
ments and productions are in perfect 
accordance with those pure morals, 
which may be contrasted with the 
filth of Lord Byron, and the miasma 
of Peter Pindar. 


Review.—Lectures on Physiology. 
( Concluded from col. 772. ) 


Mr. Lawrence, from pages 175 to 
181, contrasts the functions of the 
brain in man, with those of that organ 
in other animals; and he states the 
result in the following words. 

most striking character of the,human 
brain, is the prodigious development of the 
cerebral lobes, to which no animal, whatever 
ratio its whole encephalon may bear to its 
body, affords any parallel.” p. 181. 


We would here infer, (if we* can 
rightly comprehend him, for he is not 
very clear upon this point,) that he 
supposes the mental powers in man 
to depend upon the development of the 
cerebral lobes. Uufortunately, how- 
ever, for this opinion, they happen to 
be the most exposed part of the human 
brain; have been oftener injured by 
external violence ; and great masses 
of their substance have been destroy- 
ed, and lost, without affecting the 
reason in the slightest degree: there- 
fore this prodigious development 
leaves us just as ignorant. with re- 
spect to the present question, as be- 
fore. Mr. Lawrence felt that his work 
would have been incomplete if he had 
not attacked the truth of the scrip- 
tures, and his failure in this attempt, 
as it serves to confirm our belief, so it 
proves the weakness of the cause he 
advocates. 

“The Mosaic account does not, however, 
make it quite clear, that the inhabitants of all 
the world descended from Adam and Eve. 
Moreover, the entire, or even partial, inspira- 
tion of the various writings comprehended in 
the Old Testament, has been, and is doubted 
by many persons, including learned divines, 
and distinguished oriental biblical scholars. 
The account of the creation, and subsequent 
events, has the allegorical figurative character 
common to eastern compositions ; and it is dis- 
tinguished among the cosmogonies by a simple 
grandeur and natural sublimity, as the rest of 
these writings are, by appropriate beauties in 
their respective parts, not inferior to those of 
any human compositions.” p. 230. 

Now, really, we think the descend- 
ance from Adam and Eve cannot be 
more clearly expressed, than where it 
is told that “‘ Eve is the mother of all 
living.” What other meaning can be 
ascribed to the passage? There is an 


old adage which probably would apply 
to Mr. Lawrence upon many occa- 
sions, but particularly here, ‘‘ None 
so blind as they who will not see.” 
As for the other part of his objection, 
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that the scriptures have been doubted 
by many learned divines; let us take 
it so, and even then, upon his own 
principles, the balance will be much 
againsthim. For one who has doubt- 
ed, one hundred thousand have be- 
lieved, in the truth of the scriptures; 
and yet Mr. Lawrence, upon such 
data, would have them diseredited. 
His conclusion is at variance with all 
logical rules of argument, for the 
grounds of probability are in favour 
of the opposite side of the question to 
that which he has adopted. 

In fine, Has the matter been fairly 
stated? Has Mr. Lawrence candidly 
informed his pupils of the facts? He 
did not address them thus :—‘“‘Gentle- 
men, a few solitary individuals, men 
of reason, talents, judgment, and good 
sense, and among whom [I include 
myself, have doubted the truth of the 
scriptures; but on the other hand, 
they have received universal assent ; 
their truth has been generally acknow- 
ledged, during ages of ages, by all 
ranks and classes—from the most 
learned to the most illiterate; and, 
moreover, they still continue to re- 
ceive implicit faith from the great bulk 
of civilized society—from the monarch 
on his throne, to the beggar in his 
hovel — and, notwithstanding occa- 
sional attempts are made to shake 
their credit, and confute their doc- 
trines, their immediate refutation 
gives them additional splendour, and 
strengthens the grounds of their truth. 
Such, gentlemen, are the arguments 
pro and con; such are the facts upon 
which I would have you embrace my 
ereed, and assent to my doctrines.” 

Such a statement, though it might 
not have answered Mr. Lawrence’s 
purpose, would yet have had the me- 
rit of candour and honesty. As to the 
allegorical figurative character, com- 
mon to eastern compositions, and 
which resemble the scripture writings, 
we can only observe, that his statement 
is rather too comprehensive for us; 
and as Mr. Lawrence has not been so 
obliging as to direct our attention par- 
ticularly to them, we have only the 
alternative to accept the fact upon his 
own assertion; and the usual limita- 
tion, that ‘‘assertion is no proof,” 
must have its full force in this in- 
stance. 

In a note to this paragraph, Mr. 
Lawrence endeavours to point out an 
inconsistency in the Book of Genesis, 
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“In the first chapter,” he says, “‘ we 
learn God created man, male.and fe- 
male, and this appears to have been 
previously to the formation Eve.” 
With all due submission, we take the 
first chapter to be a general account 
of those circumstances, of which the 
subsequent chapters give a more de- 
tailed and particular history, We 
ask Mr. Lawrence—Would it invali- 
date the testimony of a man, that he 
should say his wife had two children 
at a birth, but afterwards acknow- 
ledged that they being male and fe- 
male, the male was born first? An- 
other formidable objection in the eyes 
of Mr. Lawrence, is, the representa- 
tion of the animals being brought 
before Adam, in the first instance, to 
be named; and subsequently being 
collected in the Ark together; this 
4 , holds to be zoologieally impos- 
sible. 


“ But when we extend our survey to the 
rest of the mammalia, we find at all points 
abundant proofs, of animals being fined to 
particular situations, and being so completely 
adapted, by their structure and functions, by 
their whole organization, economy, and habits, 
to the local peculiarities of temperature, soil, 
food, &c. that they cannot subsist where these 
are no longer found.” p, 231 


Agreeably to the principles upon 
which he would support this objection, 
the actual existence of man might be 
disproved, being, according to them, 
both physiologically and zoologically 
impossible. The physiological history 
of man proves, that his existence has 
a beginning, and we can. trace the 
means by which this end is accom- 
plished—but how did the first man 
obtain existence? how was he pro- 
duced? By the interposition of an ex- 
traordinary power,—but this is con- 
trary .to all observation—to all the 
observable phenomena in the history 
of human existence. What would 
Mr. Lawrence say to any one who 
would, upon such grounds, deny ex- 
istence, either animal or material ? 
But Mr. Lawrence would have us 
concede to him, the extraordinary 
exercise of an almighty power, to ac- 
count for the production of the first 
man; nay, not only for that of the 
first man, but also for that of the first 
of each of those varieties, into whieh 
he has thought proper to divide the 
race; and yet he will not grant the 
same to have any weight against his 
zoological impossibility, But after 
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all, for what would he have this con- 
cession ?—that he may thus be enabled 
to infer that man’s origin is not de- 
rived from a first parent—and that the 
Mosaic account of the creation is a 
mere fairy tale. But how does Mr. 
Lawrence know that there was that 
variety of season and climate, before 
the deluge, which now actually exists? 
—2dly. Might not the enmity sown 
between man and savage animals be 
the cause of their present abodes, and 
the consequent peculiarities in their 
constitutions? It is a fact, to be ob- 
served every day, that as places be- 
come more cultivated, and more 
thickly inhabited, the wild animals 
desert them, and seek other habita- 
tions. There are many ways of recon- 
ciling this anomaly—this zoological 
impossibility. 

We have now examined the princi- 
pal part of Mr. Lawrence’s metaphy- 
sical opinions, and the arguments he 
adduces in their support; and we mean 
to confine our observations to this part 
only, as the most interesting to soci- 
ety in general. We have done our 
best to present our readers with the 
real state of the arguments, and we 
leave the further determination upon 
this important question to their judg- 
ment. Asa conclusion, however, we 
shall take a cursory view of the conse- 
quences of the doctrines he would 
establish. 

Mr. Lawrence deprecates all ideas 
of sinister motives, and we fully 
acquit him of any such intention: he 
declares that he has been actuated 
only by a love of truth; and indeed 
we give him full credit for the best 
intentions. We really do not believe 
he would willingly misrepresent, that 
he might wantonly deceive; and we 
consequently regret, that upon such 
an important question he should have 
been so entirely deserted by his better 
judgment. He qualifies his asser- 
tions, by repeatedly avowing that he 
is merely speaking physiologically— 
and he only means to say, that “ the 
immaterial soul of man cannot be de- 
tected in the blood and filth of the 
dissecting room,” we think that would 
have been most willingly conceded to 
him. Bat if he would assert, that the 
same proposition can be logically true, 
and physiologically false; we reply, 
that the thing is impossible, and there- 
fore is not fact. He farther declares, 
the establishing of the truth or false- 


hood of his doctrines to be a matter of 
great moment in a pathological view. 
We grant the establishing of the false- 
hood as of great importance, so far as 
respects those diseases, termed men- 
tal: but if this truth were fully prov- 
ed, it would lead to the adoption of a 
practice, which experience has proved 
to be very often totally inefficient, 
frequently inert, and sometimes injua- 
rious. An appeal to facts will esta- 
blish the truth of these assertions, 
Mr. Lawrence’s doctrines would in- 
duce us to depend wholly upon active 
and vigorous medical treatment, in all 
cases of mental alienation ; but expe- 
rience has shewn, that they, who rely 
upon such a plan, will often be disap- 
pointed; not only in those diseases 
which we shall, for distinction sake, 
term purely mental, but also in many 
of those deranged organic functions, 
which are sometimes the consequence 
or result of the excessive operations 
of the mind: but surely we shall not 
henceforward reject the advantages 
which medical treatment derives from 
pleasant society, journeys, amuse- 
ments, watering places, kc. merely to 
revive again old and obsolete hypo- 
theses, which have been already ad- 
vanced and confuted, and advanced 
and refuted again and again. 

We shall now consider these doc- 
trines, with respect to polity and 
ethics ; and in these points of view, 
the consequences become of the most 
serious moment. Aecording to these 
opinions, in this life consists the sum 
of human existence; and therefore, 
all apprehension from transgressing 
any law, either divine or human, pe- 
rishes in the grave. Then we ask— 
What security has his majesty, or 
his government, in the oath of alle- 
giance? What security does the coro- 
nation oath present to the subject? 
These ceremonies, instituted with 
such views, performed with such so- 
lemnity, cannot be defended even as 
the follies of matter of form, for they 
are actually worse than ridiculous. 

Who is secure from the murderer, 
the robber, the assassin, or the per- 
jured? Who is there that will not 
assume these characters whenever it 
may promote his objects, or suit his 
purposes? There is no moral respon- 
sibility—no punishment beyond the 
grave. It may indeed be said, that 


society can punish crimes, and thus 
deter from committing them. 


How 
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many crimes are there, against which 
human prudence cannot provide? The 
rich adulterer may destroy the peace 
of his poorer neighbour, and, bymeans 
of his misapplied wealth, baffle every 
punishment—all attempts to make him 
responsible. But where is the society 
to punish? where the individual who 
is not himself a criminal? Take away 
all moral responsibility, and man 
instantly sinks below the level of the 
brute. Such a state of things cannot 
be: it is contrary to the pure dictates 
of reason and common sense. Who 
would bear the troubles and disap- 
pointments, the anxieties and vexa- 
tions of this life, when so easy a re- 
medy is offered in the grave, when 
so effectual a release is presented in 
self-destraction. Such are the neces- 
sary consequences of these opinions. 
Doctrines which would at once bring 
the noblest on a par with the lowest 
works of the Creator—which would 
reduce the master-piece in divine me- 
chanism—the boast of heaven—the 
pride of angels—the glory of provi- 
dence—below the level of the brate. 
The very consequences—the neces- 
sary results of these opinions, are 
sufficiently adequate to their refutation. 
Indeed, that such opinions have been 
entertained, is nothing new, and that 
such may continue occasionally to be 
entertained, is neither wonderful nor 
extraordinary. When we reflect that 
a Berkeley not only doubted the ex- 
istence, but denied the reality of mat- 
ter; we cannot be surprised that a 
Lawrence should be found, who, be- 
lieving in its existence, would assign 
to it all the attributes of the divinity. 


LOCKE. 
A workman employed in removing the 
foundation of an old house near Mont- 
pellier, found a glass bottle hermeti- 
cally sealed : it was found to contain, 
in an excellent state of preservation, a 
Latin inscription on vellum.—The fol- 
lowing is a translation :—‘ Mortal! 
thou hast found a treasu.e! Here are 
placed before thee, Fairn 1N Curist, 
and MoDERATION in things terrestrial. 
The bottle is neither empty, nor of lit- 
tle worth, which affords cheerfulness to 
the mind, and health to the body. Quaff 
off this, and thou shalt imbibe what is 
more precious than the juice of Faler- 
num or Chios. So wrote John Locke, 
= in the year of our Lord 


COLOSSAL STATUE, ERECTED TO COM-~- 
MEMORATE THE SPLENDID ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF ARTHUR, DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. 


With an Engraving. 

Tere is nothing éither new or asto- 
nishing in the simple erection of mo- 
numents to commemorate the exploits 
of heroes, and transmit a nation’s 
gratitude to posterity. These tributes 
of respect, and trophies of victorious 
honour, are not confined either to 
creeds or national peculiarities. In 
some form or other they may be found 
in every climate, and among all the 
gradations of society, from the rude 
barbarian to the polished citizen, who 
displays the refinements and elegan- 
cies of social life. 

Nor has the erection of monuments 
been confined to any particular age. 
In following the stream of time, they 
may be traced from the most remote 
antiquity ; and through every century 
we find them scattered on its margin. 
Some periods, indeed, are more thickly 
sown with these silent recorders of 
victorious exploits than others, much 
depending on the prevailing taste of 
the age, and the character of that 
community, whose deeds of prowess 
are to be thus preserved, in these pub- 
lic archives of national glory. 

Forming our judgments from the 
catalogues of works in bronze, and: 
the various critiques written upon 
them, and handed to us by Plutarch, 
Pliny, Pausanias, and other writers 
of antiquity, we cannot but conclude 
that this art was held in high estima- 
tion by the Greeks; but at what par- 
ticular period the casting of statues in 
metal began, it is rather difficult to 
ascertain, Inthe infancy of this art, 
the metal was sometimes beaten into 
plates of various dimensions, which 
were afterwards rivetted together; 
and occasionally statues were cast in 
solid figures ; but considerable advan- 
ces had been made in this latter 
branch about four centuries before the 
Christian era. This art was after- 
wards carried to the highest state of 
perfection by Lysippus and his disci- 
ples; and so numerous were the 
works produced about this time, that 
notwithstanding the vast quantities 
transported to Rome in the days of 
Nero, Pliny asserts, that upwards of 
3000 were to be seen in the island of 
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Rhodes, and an equal number at Del- 
phi, Athens, and Olympia. 

The changes which took place on the 
death of Alexander, so greatly affected 
the arts, that this branch may be said 
to date the period of its decline from 
that event. It rose to perfection 
under Lysippus, and with him, if it 
did not expire, it partially disap- 
peared. 

The military spirit which governed 
the Romans, and entered into nearly 
all their transactions, left them no 
time to cultivate the arts; and it was 
not until their acquaintance with the 
Greeks, that they acquired a taste for 
those productions, which led them to 
despoil the towns they conquered, and 
decorate their own with thosc statues 
and monuments for which they have 
been renowned. Under the reign of 
Augustus, the arts were revived ; but 
this branch appears to have made a 
retrograde movement, as they had 
again returned to the period of its 
infancy, their most celebrated statues 
having been formed by the hammer, 
and afterwards riveted together. 

It was not until the reign of Domi- 
tian, that this art began to revive, 
when Celon, a Greek artist, was em- 


ployed to cast a colossal statue of that 


emperor. In the time of Severus, 
another colossal work appeared in 
bronze, to commemorate an event that 
had occurred during a preceding reign. 
But from this period downward, al- 
though the knowledge of the art has 
been preserved, and numerous statues 
have appeared, nothing that can be 
termed colossal, equal in dimensions 
to that lately erected in Hyde Park, 
has been produced during the last 
1600 years. 

The splendid and decisive victory 
obtained by the Duke of Wellington 
on the plains of Waterloo, is too well 
known throughout Europe, and every 
portion of the civilized world, to ren- 
der a detail even of its outlines neces- 
sary. It was a battle which issued in 
the total overthrow of Napoleon, and 
restored peace to the European na- 
tions. To commemorate this great 
event, and transmit some permanent 
memorial to posterity, the British 
ladies, with a truly patriotic spirit, 
entered into a voluntary subscription, 
that, with the sum advanced, they 
might employ an artist to produce a 
statue, that should at once be worthy 
of his talents, of their gratitade, of 


the great national achievement it was 
erected to record, and of those heroes 
to whom the world is still indebted 
for repose. With this noble object in 
view, about ten thousand pounds were 
speedily raised; and but for some 
misunderstanding and misrepresen- 
tation respecting the nature, charac- 
ter, and attitude, of the monument to 
be erected, it is more than probable, 
that this sum would have been consi- 
derably augmented. 

The artist employed on this great 
occasion, was Mr. Westmacott, whose 
abilities have been long known, and 
deservedly appreciated ; and, in the 
accomplishment of the present work, 
he has added fame to his former repu- 
tation. The want of pecuniary means 
has, however, in some degree, cir- 
cumscribed the operation of his ge- 
nius, and prevented spectators and 
posterity from contemplating those 
emblematical representations, that 
would have imbodied the conquests 
of Wellington and his companions in 
arms, and have presented a group of 
figures, which would have added much 
to the effect produced. “ 

The figure chosen, is presumed to be 
a statue of no less a character than 
Achilles; but of the famous model 
whence the present cast is taken, the 
remote history is scarcely known. 
The original, though a work of consi- 
derable magnitude and superior excel- 
lence, is not mentioned by any an- 
cient writer who has employed his 
pen on the arts. The workmanship, 
which is attributed to Phidas, has 
been a subject of admiration among 
all modern artists. During the Pa- 
pacy of Sixtus V. this original statue 
was found at the baths of Constantine, 
from which place it was removed, un- 
der the direction of Fontana, to the 
Quirinal Hill, at Rome, where it now 
stands. The horse which accompanies 
the statue, and was discovered near 
it, is now applied to form the group; 
but whether between them there was 
originally a connection, cannot at pre- 
sent be ascertained. The horse, how- 
ever, is allowed by competent judges 
to possess considerable merit, but 
many connoissieurs say, that it is in- 
ferior to the grandeur of form display- 
ed in the statue. 

Of this statue and this horse, plas- 
ter casts were exhibited some years 
since, in the Mews, at Charing 
Cross, At that time, one of the most 
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scientific horse dealers in London, 
whose acquaintance with the anatomy 
of the horse was universally acknow- 
ledged, observed, that he was asto- 
nished at the knowledge and skill dis- 

layed by the ancient artist, in throw- 
ing the animal into an attitude, which 
none but horses of the highest blood 
could assume. 

But while the statue is admitted by 
the most enlightened antiquaries to be 
that of Achilles, the evidence in fa- 
vour of the fact is not indubitable. 
Some have imagined, from the horse 
having been found near it, that it was 
erected to represent Castor; but even 
on this supposition, in several re- 
spects there will be found deficiencies. 
Mr. Westmacott has adopted the for- 
mer of these opinions, having placed 
a shield in one hand, while in the other 
he is presumed to grasp a short sword. 


The height of this bronze statue 
alone, is upwards of eighteen feet. 
This is erected on a basement and 

linth of gray granite, brought from 
in Devonshire, surmounted 
on a simple pedestal of red granite, 
from Peterhead, near Aberdeen. The 
whole, including the mound on which 
it stands, taking the road as being 

arallel with its base, is thirty-six feet 
in height. The situation which it oc- 
cupies is just within the angle, where, 
after entering by the gate at Hyde 
Park Corner, the carriage roads di- 
vide, one turning down Oxford-street, 
and the other leading to the Serpen- 
tine. The statue fronts the corner, 
and the head is so turned as almost to 
face the residence of the Duke, whose 
deeds it commemorates. 

On the pedestal, in bronze letters, 
it presents the following inscription : 


TO ARTHUR, DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
AND HIS BRAVE COMPANIONS IN ARMS, 
THE STATUE OF ACHILLES, 

CAST FROM CANNON TAKEN IN THE BATTLES 
OF SALAMANCA, VITTORIA, TOULOUSE, 
AND WATERLOO, 

IS INSCRIBED 
BY THEIR COUNTRY WOMEN. 
PLACED ON THIS SPOT 
ON THE XVIII OF JUNE, MDCCCXXII. 
BY COMMAND OF 
HIS MAJESTY, GEORGE IIII. 


This statue was brought from the 
foundry at some distance, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
from which time, uatil about the mid- 
dle of August, the workmen were 
employed in elevating and placing it 
on the pedestal. 

In the of this colossal 
statue, twelve twenty-four pounders 
were melted ; but os 4 metal of the 
cannon was deemed too brittle for a 
work which required so much nicety, 
it was found necessary to add about 
one-third more of different metals, that 

’ the whole mass in fusion might acquire 
that toughness and pliancy, without 
which perfection could not be attained. 
The whole of the metal thus incorpo- 
rated in the statue is equal to eighteen 
twenty-four pounders, and in weight it 

has been estimated at between thirty- 
three and thirty-four tons. The real 
thickness of the metal varies in diffe- 
rent parts of the statue, being about 
an inch at the head, and increasing to 
an inch and half, and thence to two 


inches as the figure descends. In the 
interior of the body is the core, which 
it was impossible to extract. This 
adds considerably to its weight, which, 
to remove from the foundry to the 
pedestal, required a mechanical force 
of stupendous power. 

The extraordinary magnitude, and 
prodigious weight of this statue, al- 
though they did not present insur- 
mountable obstacles to its being cast 
in one mass, must unavoidably have 
occasioned many difficulties, consi- 
derable hazard, and much additional 
expense, had that course been adopt- 
ed. It would also have interfered 
with the plan which the artist had 
determined to pursue, in copying his 
model, so as to make his statue a fac- 
simile of the original. Having floated 
the parts which time had corroded, 
with a composition that restored the 
anatomical details, he followed a 
mode frequently practised by the an- 
cients, that of separating the extremi- 
ties from the trunk in casting. These 
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were afterwards united by fusion, so 
as to leave no blemish, and to ren- 
der the junction of the parts invi- 
sible. 

The figure itself reflects lasting cre- 
dit on the artist. Nothing can exceed. 
the beauty, the harmony, the propor- 
tions, and the anatomical peculia- 
rities, by which it is distinguished. 
Not a flaw, not a scratch, could be 
detected on the surface of the body, 
the parts of which are finished with the 
greatest exactness ; and in the eyes 
of posterity, little doubt can be enter- 
tained that it will reflect a distin- 
guished honour on the age and pa- 
triotic spirit which called it into ex- 
isience. 

The state of nakeduess in which this 
statue appears, has, since its erection, 
been made the subject of severe and 
indelicate criticism ; and in the march 
of animadversion, many unhandsome 
reflections have been thrown on the 
English ladies, by whose liberality it 
was erected. On a question of this 
nature, many things of considerable 
weight may be urged on each side. 
Were the limbs arrayed in drapery, 
the state of the muscles must have dis- 
appeared, and all the anatomical 
skill of the artist would have been 
concealed. Under such circumstan- 
ces, the figure might have secured our 
esteem, though it would no longer 
have been an object commanding uni- 
versal admiration. But even these 
advantages are insufficient to compen- 
sate for the wounds which the figure 
may unconsciously inflict on the feel- 
ings of delicacy, especially as the 
object is so exposed, as to invite and 
even attract the eye of every passen- 
ger. Onthis subject we cannot but 
regret that the following hint of the 
poet has been neglected, 

“« What would offend the eye in a good pic- 


ture, 
The painter casts discreetly into shades.” 

By the statue of Achilles being 
erected to commemorate the achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Wellington, the 
reader and spectator are almost inevi- 
tably led to trace some resemblance 
between these two heroes; but on 
making an appealto fact, the simili- 
tude will not appear exceedingly ob- 
vious. Personal strength, ferocious 
valour, brutality of disposition, and 
savage vengeance, are among the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the Gre- 
cian warrior ; but in the composition 

No. 45.—Vol. 


of the British champion, a microscope 


is not required to discover more ami- 
able qualitiés. 

In the formation of this statue, fu- 
ture generations perhaps may regret, 
that the taste of the present age had 
not rather imbodied a philosophical 
abstraction, than an individual cha- 
racter. The personification of Cou- 
rage, Valour, Conquest, Triumph, or 
Victory, would probably have answer- 
ed every purpose intended by the 
British fair, and have exhibited a na- 
tional monument, which the present 
generation and posterity might be as 
proud to own, without having any 
thing to fear from the animadversions 
of criticism, or the reproaches of fo- 
reign smiles and sneers. 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


——_—__————_0h yes! I knew him well, 
He was a venerable looking man ; 
And time had left deep farrows on his once 
Smooth brow ;—and changed his hair, (at least 
what hair ‘ 
perp woh age and grief;) which once was 
a 


As the best feather in the raven’s wing, 


Oft I have heard him tell the wond’ring hind, 
How armies marshall’d on the battle day— 
And how the welkin rang with clash of arms, 
And din of warriors, rushing on to death.— 
How unperceiv’d the messengers of fate, 
Which flew at random through opposing 


- hosts, 
Would rob the bravest veteran of his breath— 
Would stretch him lifeless on the bed of ho- 
nour— 
And wing his soul to dread eternity. 
Perhaps unprovided for the sudden change— 
And unprepar’d to meet its awful Judge. 


— would he tell him how his messmate 
ear, 

Who had for many a long severe campaign 
Steod by his side, and fought where he had 


fought, 

Struck blow for blow, and gloried in his 
strength, 

Upon some fatal, well remembered day, 

Like a brave warrior fell, unconquered. 

On that same day, e’en he himself had 
fallen, 

Yet ’twas to rise again, tho’ wounded sore, 

And faint and nerveless with the loss of 
blood. 

But he was prouder now of those same 
wounds 

Than e’er was monarch of his costly crown, 

Or wandering Arab of his matchless steed. 

And when he boasted of his martial deeds, 

He’d shew them round to ev'ry wond’ring 


eye,— 
They were bis honoars! hopourable scars ! 
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THE TREAD MILL, LATELY INTRODUCED 
INTO PRISON DISCIPLINE, 


(Copied chiefly from a Pamphlet, published 
by the Committee of the Society for the 
Improvement of Prison Discipline. 1822.) 


Tu!s dreadful piece of machinery, has, 
ever since its invention, been the ter- 
ror of all the rogues for whom the 
turnkeys have had the honour of pro- 
viding lodgings. It is an instrument 
of labour, at which scoundrels trem- 
ble, and honest men rejoice. For the 
discovery of this moveable supporter 
of villany, the community are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Cubitt, of Ipswich, whose 
name will be immortalized by the 
plaudits of the virtuous, and the exe- 
cration of knaves. 

In several of our public gaols, these 
treading mills have already been in- 
troduced, with considerable success. 
That recently erected at Lewes, is | 
daily effecting a diminution of crime, 
particularly of vagrancy, throughout 


the county ; and, perhaps, the magis- | 
trates would not think the cost of | 
erection badly bestowed, even though 
they could not procure a _ suflicient | 
weight of delinquency to turn the 
wheel. 

Those which have been fixed in the 
House of Correction, at Coldbath- 
fields, are calculated on an extensive 
seale, each being adapted to furnish 
forty, or a greater number of persons, 
with fall employment. These wheels 


are also so contrived, that the joint 
force of the prisoners is expended, in 
giving motion to a regulating fly, 
which, by expanding in proportion to 
the power applied, will accommodate 
itself to any number of men, from 
twenty to three hundred and twenty, 
giving to each the same degree of hard 
labour. 

The engraving, which is prefixed, 
exhibits a gang of culprits, in the act 
of working one of these discipline 
mills, as it actually appears in the 
House of Correction, at Brixton, in 
the county of Surrey. The view is 
presumed to have been taken from a 
corner of one -of the ten airing yards 
of the prison, all of which radiate from 
the governor’s house in the centre, so 
that from the window of his room he 
commands a complete view of all the 
yards. 

A building behind the tread-wheel 
shed, is the mill-house, containing the 
necessary machinery for grinding corn 
and dressing the flour, also rooms for 
storing it, &c.: onthe right side of 
this building, a pipe passes up to the 
roof, on which is a large cast-iron re- 
servoir, capable of holding some thou- 
sand gallons of water, for the use of 
the prison. This reservoir is filled by 
means of forcing-pump machinery be- 
low, connected with the principai axis 
which works the machinery of the 
mill: — this axis, or shaft, passes 
under the pavement of the several 
yards, and, working by means of uni- 
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versal joints at every turn, commu- 
nicates with the tread-wheel of each 
class. 

This wheel, which is represented 
in the centre of the engraving, is ex- 
actly similar to a common water- 
wheel ; the tread-boards upon its cir- 
cumference are, however, of consider- 
able length, so as to allow a sufficient 
standing room for a given number of 
persons upon the wheel. Their weight, 
the first moving power of the machine, 
produces the greatest effect when ap- 
plied upon the circumference of the 
wheel, at or near the level of its axle; 
to secure, therefore, this mechanical 
advantage, a screen of boards is fixed 
up in an inclined position above the 
wheel, in order ’o prevent the prison- 
ers from climbing or stepping up 
higher than the level required, A 
hand-rail is seen fixed upon this 
screen, by holding which they retain 
their upright position upon the revolv- 
ing wheel ; the nearest side of which 
is exposed to view in the plate, in 
order to represent its cylindrical form 
much more distinctly than could other- 
wise have been done. In the original, 
however, both sides are closely board- 
ed up, so that the prisoners have no 
access to the interior of the wheel, 
and all risk of injury whatever is pre- 
vented. 

By means of steps, the gang of pri- 
sSoners ascend at one end, and when 
the requisite number range themselves 
upon the wheel, it commences its re- 
volution. The effort, then, to every 
individual, is simply that of ascending 
an etdless flight of steps, their com- 
bined weight acting upon every suc- 
cessive steppiag-board, precisely as a 
stream of water upon the float-boards 
of a water-wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner 
gradually advances from the end at 
which he mounted towards the oppo- 
site end of the wheel, from whence the 
last man taking his turn descends for 
rest(see the plate,) another prisoner 
immediately mounting, as before, to 
fill up the number required, without 
Stopping the machine. The interval 
of rest may then be portioned to each 
man, by regulating the number of 
those required to work the wheel 
with the whole number of the gang ;— 
thus if twenty out of twenty-four are 
obliged to be upon the wheel, it will 
give to each man intervals of rest, 
amounting to twelve minutes in every 


hour of labour. Again, by varying 
the number of men upon the wheel, or 
the work inside the mill, so as to in- 
crease or diminish its velocity, the 
degree of hard labour or exercise to 
the prisoner may also be regulated. 
At Brixton, the diameter of the wheel 
being five feet, and revolving twice 
in a minute, the space stepped over 
by each man is 2193 feet, or 731 yards 
per hour. 

To provide regular and suitable 
employment for prisoners sentenced 
to hard labour, has been attended with 
considerable difficulty in many parts 
of the kingdom: the invention of the 
discipline mill has removed the difli- 
culty, and it is confidently hoped, that 
as its advantages and effects become 
better kaown, the introduction of the 
mill will be universal in houses of © 
correction. As a species of prison 
labour, it is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity. It requires no previous in- 
struction ; no taskmaster is necessary 
to watch over the work of the prison- 
ers; neither are materials or instru- 
ments put into their hands that are 
liable to waste or misapplication, or 
subject to wear and tear. The inter- 
nal machinery of the mill, being inac- 
cessible to the prisoners, is placed 
under the management of skilful and 
proper persons, one or two at most 
being required to attend a process, 
which keeps in steady and constant 
employment from ten to two hun- 
dred or more prisoners at one and 
the same time; which can be sus- 
pended and renewed as often as the 
regulations of the prison render it ne- 
cessary ; and which imposes equality 
of labour on every individual employ- 
ed, no one upon the wheel being able, 
in the least degree, to avoid his pro- 
portion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in 
the yards, radiating from the gover- 
nor’s central residence, places the 
prisoners thus employed under very 
good inspection, an object known to 
be of the utmost importance in prison 
management. At the Brixton house 
of correction, with the exception of 
the very few confined by the casual- 
ties of sickness or debility, all the pri- 
soners are steadily employed under the 
eye of the governor, during a consi- 
derable part of the day. 

The classification also of the prison- 
ers according to offences, &c. may be 
adhered to in the adoption of these dis- 
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cipline wheels ; the same wheel, or the 
same connected shafts, can be easily 
made to pass into distinct compart- 
ments, in which the several classes 
may work in separate parties. In the 
rison from which the annexed draw- 
ng is taken, a tread-wheel is erected 
in each of the six yards, by which 
the inconvenience and risk of remov- 
ing a set of prisoners from one part 
of the prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these tread 
mills is not of a complicated nature, 
the regular employment they afford is 
not likely to be frequently suspended 
for want of repairs in the machinery ; 
and should the supply of corn, &e. at 
any time fall off, it is not necessary 
that the labour of the prisoners should 
be suspended, nor can they be aware 
of the circumstance: the supply of 
hard labour may therefore be consi- 
dered as almost unfailing. 

With regard to the expense of these 
machines, it may be observed, that 
although their original cost may, in 
some instances, appear heavy, the 
subsequent advantage from their 
adoption, in point of economy, is by 
no means inconsiderable, and it is de- 
rived in a manner which must be most 
satisfactory to those who have the 
important charge and _ responsible 
control of these public establishments, 
viz. from the diminution in the num- 
ber of persons committed. Such have 
been the results already experienced 
at those prisons, where this species of 
corrective discipline is enforced. The 
saving to the county, (in consequence 
of the reduction in the number of 
criminals,) in the public charges for 
their apprehension, committal, con- 
viction, and maintenance, cannot but 
be considerable. 

It.is unnecessary to occupy much 
time in proving the advantage which 
the invention of the stepping mill 
presents as a species of preventive 
punishment. Although but very re- 
cently introduced, and hitherto but 
sparingly brought into action, the ef- 
fects of its discipline have, in every 
instance, proved eminently useful in 
decreasing the number of commit- 
ments. Asa corrective punishment, 
the discipline of the stepping mill has 
had a most salutary eflect upon the 
prisoners, which is not likely to be 
easily forgotten ; while it is an occu- 
pation which by no means interferes 
with, nor is calculated to lessen the 


value of, those branches of prison 
regulation which provide for the moral 
and religious improvement of the cri- 
minal. 

There is also another admirable 
contrivance, by which the will is made 
to give information, if those who work 
it are idle. 

“When the machinery of the mill 
has attained its proper speed, certain 
balls rise by their centrifugal force, so 
as to draw a box below the reach of a 
bell-handle, which will then cease to 
ring a bell, placed in some convenient 
situation for the purpose. But should 
the men at the wheels cease to keep 
up the requisite speed in the mill- 
work, the balls will descend, and a 
projecting pin on the box, striking the 
handle, placed in the proper situation 
for that purpose, will continue to ring 
the bell, till they go on again properly ; 
and by this means, a certain check 
will be kept on the labourers, and the 
governor or task-master be apprised, 
even at a distance, that the full work 
is not performed.” 


DISCOVERY BY CAPTAIN SCORESBY. 


Captain William Scoresby, 
mander of the Baffin, a large whale 
ship from Liverpool, has long been 
known to the public as a scientific 
navigator, and especially as a gentle- 
man intimately acquainted with vari- 
ous peculiarities belonging to the 


com- 


arctic regions. Of this enterprising 
individual, we gave acorrect likeness 
in the Imperial Magazine for i821, 
accompanied with a memoir of his 
life, which was inserted in col. 1229, 
for the above year. During the sum- 
mer of 1822, he again visited the 
Greenland seas, from which voyage he 
has just returned to Liverpool, with a 
cargo of whale blubber, bringing with 
him some important information, of 
which the following paragraph con- 
tains the substance : 

‘** The ship Baffin, Captain Scoresby, 
jan. arrived at Liverpool, on Thurs- 
day, September 19th, from Greenland, 
with 195 tons blubber, the produce of 
9 whales. During the intervals of the 
fishery, Captain S. employed himself 
in making observations on the geo- 
graphy and natural history of the long 
lost eastern coast of Greenland, which 
was within sight for three months. 
The result, we understand, is a survey 
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of the eastern coast of that almost un- 
known country, from lat. 75, N. to 69, 
comprising an extent of coast, reckon- 
ing its numerous indentations, of 
about 800 miles. Captain S. discovered 
some extensive inlets, from the num- 
ber of which he is induced to consider 
the whole country a large assemblage 
of islands. He landed on various 
parts of the coast, and on each visit to 
the shore discovered recent traces of 
inhabitants, and obtained fragments 
of their implements. It is important 
to geography, to know that the form 
of this land surveyed by Captain S. is 
extremely unlike whatitis represented 
in our best charts, and that the error in 
longitude, in most vases, was not less than 
Jifteen degrees. We understand that 
he has made large collections of plants 
and minerals, particularly of geologi- 
cal specimens.” 

Of the observations, remarks, and 
calculations, made by Captain Scores- 
by, during his visits to these unfre- 
quented shores, we hope the public 
will be soon gratified with the details; 
the particulars of which, we doubt 
not, will prove not less interesting, 
than those which he has already com- 
municated with his pen. 


GLEANINGS FROM LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, &c. 


Wooden-wick’d Candles—The following is 
the result of an experiment made in the use of 
candles; one of which was made with a wooden 
wick, and the other in the usual way, with 
cotton. The candles were made at the same 
time, moulded in the same-sized moulds, ex- 
actly equal in weight, both set on fire at the 
same moment, and placed upon the same table. 
That which was made with a wooden wick 
lasted seven hours, the other five; affording 
equal light—The size of the candles was 
about six to the pound, the wood used was 
a part of a cypress shingle, and prepared after 
the following manner:— 

The wood was split to the size of a rye 
straw, and made round, so that the coat of 
cotton which was applied might be more easil 
pat on by rolling the stick upon a card whic 
contained the cotton, and which had been pre- 
viously well carded. The stick was then roll- 
ed upon a table, to cause the cotton to adhere 
closely, and then was about the size of a com- 
mon quill : it was then placed in the mould, and 
the tallow poured in. The stick must be some- 
what longer than the mould, asthe candle must 
be drawn with pincers. Agreeably to the 
foregoing experiment, a pound of candles will 
last forty-two hours, when they would only 


raw cotton is 


wooden wick, for 160lbs. of candles. Another 
great advantage in using the wooden wick is, 
that the candle will not fall in warm weather, 
nor will it be so easily affected by the air. 
On the Existence of Mercury in Sea Water.— 
M. Proust has remarked, that marine salt con- 
tains mercury ; he has found it in every kind 
of muriatic acid that he has tried, and also in 
rock salt. He suggests to navigators a method 
of ascertaining the exist of mercury in sea 
water, by attaching a plate of gold, of two or 
three inches’ surface, to some part of the ship, 
so as to be constantly plunged in the water. 
Half an ounce of gold seed, be conceives, 
would be sufficient for the purpose of ascer- 
taining if it is amalgamated after a long 
voyage. 
Oxygen in Rock-crystal.—Sir H. Davy has 
ascertained by experiment, that the water 
contained in vesicalar cavities in rock-crystal, 
is impregnated with oxygen, like that observed 
in some springs, and that the superincumbent 
air is azote. 
Remarkable Formation of Ice.—While exa- 
mining some subterraneous excavations in a 
bed of lava, near Niedermendig, M. Pictet 
observed, in some places, water falling drop 
by drop on the floor, or against the sides of 
the cavern. /Whenever this happened, there was 
beneath, a mass of ice, of a certain thickness, 
although the temperatare of the air never ex- 
ceeded 39° 8, and at no time descended to 


Damaged Grain.—A scientific gentleman has 
commanicated to the Royal Society, a process 
for sweetening musty corn, by simply immers- 
ing it in boiling water, and letting it remain 
till cold. The quantity of water should be 
double that of the corn to be purified. He has 
found that the masty quality rarely penetrates 
through the husk of the wheat, and that in the 
very worst cases it does not extend beyond the 
amyl matter immediately ander the skin. 
In the hot water all the decayed or rotten grain 
swims on the surface, so that the remaini 
wheat is effectually cleansed from all impuri- 
ties, and without any material loss. The 
wheat mast afterwards be dried, and occasion- 
ally stirred on the kiln, when it will be found 
improved to a degree scarcely credible, with- 
out actaal experiment. 

» State of Prussic Acid for Medicinal 
Use.—A series of experiments have been un- 
dertaken by a pany 0 iated physi- 
cians, surgeons, and naturalists, at Florence, 
to determine the best state of the bydrocyanic 
or prussic acid, for medicinal purposes. The 
experiments were made with great care, and 
varied several ways. Different preparations 
of the substance were used, rabbits being the 
animals on which they were tried. Their joint 
opinion is expre as follows :—‘‘ We may 
conclude, from our researches, that the essen- 
tial oil of the Prunus lauracerasus is to be pre- 
ferred, in medical practice, to all other prepara- 
tions which contain the hydrocyanic acid ; ie 
unlike the distilled water of the plant, 
pure prussic acid, it contains the same propor- 
tion of the acid, and is of the same power, 
whether recently Le gee or old; when made 
in one place, or another; after exposure to the 
air, to light, or to heat. We think, also, that 
the oil of olives, or of almonds, is the most 
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to 12 drops of essence, or in a smaller dose 
when employed by friction externally.” 
Crystallized — When a solution of gold 


in ether is left for a considerable length of 
time, the gold is gradually reduced, and depo- 
sited in the metallic form, and crystal- 


the Force in different 
Parts of t eWorld he following table is the 
result of Professor Hanstein’s laborious ob- 
servations :— 

Places. Diff. Intensities. 
Pera - - 1.0000 
Mexico 
Paris - 
London 
Christiana 
Arendahl 
Brassa 
Hare Island 
Davis’s Straits 
Baffin’s Bay - - 84 2 1.6685 

Weavers’ Reeds.— A gentleman of Manchester 
has taken out a patent for a very ingenious 
machine for making weavers’ reeds, of either 
steel or brass. It puts in and finishes no less 
than 160 dents per minute, and the workman- 
ship is greatly superior to any thing of the kind 
done by hand, particularly in fine reeds, for 
evety part is mathematically true; added_to 
which, there is a considerable reduction of 

ce. The patentee is now erecting a large 
manufactory. His invention is highly approv- 
ed of, especially by the silk-weavers. 

Oil for Watch and Clock Work.—Good oil has 
long been a desideratum among watchmakers. 
Col. Beaufoy remarks, that if olive oil be ex- 

ed to the rays of the sun for a considerable 
Fength of time, it becomes colourless, limpid, 
free from mucilage, and not easily congealable. 
He exposed two eight-ounce phials, nearly 
filled with this oil, to the solar beams for one 
or two years, and found this effect produced. 
The bottles should be opened occasionally, to 
allow the gas to escape, or the cork may be 
taken out.—We believe, however, that Oil of 
Almonds, when pure, will be found very supe- 
rior to any olive oil whatever, for machinery 
of clocks and watches; oil of almonds never 
congealing in the coldest temperatare of this 
country. 

Oil Gas.—Mr. Wilson proposes obtaining 
this gas in countries where the oil is chiefly 
vegetable, by introducing the seeds themselves 
into the retorts, mach in the manner that coals 

eparing the oil, it is supposed that the char- 
left may be useful 

New Method of weaving Mats.—This method 
consists in disposing in a cheap and coarse kind 
of loom, a double series of plain and coloured 
lines or longitudinal stripes of twine; the 
stripes being at intervals considerably apart 
from each other. These threads of twine being 
opened in the manner of a warp, by means of 

treddles and harness of the loom, either 
Datch rushes, or the leaves of the Typha latifo- 
lia, or Greater Cat’s-tail, torn into shreds, are 
to be introduced, from time to time, with a 
wooden needle, having an eye or opening at 
one end of it to receive the rushes, to form the 
shoot, and the twine is closed over them by 
the continued action of the loom.—In this man- 
ner a very cheap and useful matting is fabri- 


cated, the use of which is now become very 
considerable among us, although the invention 
is of a very recent date. 

in Walls.—An easy and efficacious 
way of preventing the effects of damp walls 
upon paper in rooms has lately been used with 
success. It consists of lining the wall, or the 
damp part of it, with sheet lead, purposel 
rolled very thin; this is fastened up with sm 
copper nails, which, not being subject to rust, 
are very durable, and the whole may be imme- 
diately covered with paper. The lead is not 
thicker than that which is used in the chests in 
which tea is imported, and is made in sheets, 
of which the width is about that of common 
paper-hangings. 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON BOOKS. 
Mr. Epirtor. 
Sir,—In turning over the pages of 
your instructive and interesting mis- 
cellany, for the month of January, 
col. 101, I observe a Query on Books, 
by Ignoramus; to which I transmit 
you the following reply, and am, 
Sir, your’s respectfully, 
E. USHER. 
Grove- ouse cademy, ‘ottenham, 
July 14th, 1822. 


“Wuat books contain, at the small- 
est expense, the greatest quantity of 
useful knowledge, with which a poor 
man ought to be acquainted, in refe- 
rence both +o this world and the 
next?” Without staying to inquire, 
whether Ignoramus is humble and in- 
genuous, or affected and clamorous, in 
his inquiry, I remark, that, first of 
all, he ought to seek a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the “Scriptures of 
truth;” the book received among 
Christians as divine, and, by way of 
eminence, denominated *‘ The Bible.” 
The Bible is the best interpreter of 
the Bible ; and the Holy Spirit is, in 
all cases, an infallible expositor. 
“Search the Scriptures, (said Jesus 
Christ,) for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me,” John v. 39. “All 
scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ; that the man of 
God may be perfect, throughly far- 
nished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. 
iii. 16. 17. 

In addition to this, it may be com- 
mendable for him attentively to pe- 
ruse Paley’s or Addison’s Evidences 
of Christianity; Horne’s Plain Rea- 
sons for being a Christian; Wesley’s 
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Sermons; Mason on Self-Knowledge ; 
Law’s Serious Call; Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress of Religion in the Soul ; 
and Kempis’s Christian Pattern, re- 
vised and improved by Wesley. 

By carefully perusing the above 
works, and importunately praying to 
Almighty God for divine illumination, 
Ignoramus may be made * wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus”—and ultimately fitted 
for the enjoyment of the regions of 
immortality. 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON ASRONOMICAL 
Books, &c. 


In answer to the query of T. B. E. W. 
of your July Magazine, (col. 694,) the 
most eseemed Astronomical Tables 
are those of Delable and Buckhardt, 
and these in Leland’s Astronomie— 
and in English, in Vince’s Astronomy, 
and in Hutton’s Mathematical Dic- 
tionary, (particularly art. Planet, 
where the Planetary Motions, Dis- 
tances, &c. are placed in one table.) 


REPLY TO A QUERY ON THE KING OF 
POLAND’S SPEECH, 
Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—I have waited until your num- 
ber for June was published, to see 
whether there would be any reply to 
the query proposed by S. H. col. 486. 
respecting the King of Poland’s 
speech. As no reply has been given, 
I take the liberty of informing her, 
that she may find it (whether it is the 
one she requires I am not certain) 
in the Arminian Magazine for 1785, 
page 97. The volume mentioned is 
the only book in which I have ever 
seen a speech of the King of Poland. 
LecrTor. 
Hiterarp Motices. 

Preparing for the Press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
Essays — Sketches, in prose, b 
Milner, Jun. author of Stanzas written on a 
Sammer’s evening, and other Poems. 

The Rev. B. Andrews, of Trowbridge, in- 
tends putting to the press, as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers is obtained, A 
Greek Lexicon, for the Septuagint, New Tes- 
tament, and Apocrypha, in whieh the signifi- 
cations of the words will be given in Latin and 
English. An introduction to the Greek Lan- 
gaage will be prefixed, for the benefit of such 


as attempt the acquisition of it by their own 
exertions. 

Preparing for publication, Lives of Philan- 
thropists, political and private, suggested by 
Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character. 
Sequel to an anfinished manuscript of Henry 
Kirk White’s, designed to illustrate the con- 
trast afforded by Christians and Infidels at the 


close of life. 

In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
An Historical Sketch of the United States of 
America, with personal observations, made 
during a residence of several years in that 
country, by Isaac Holmes, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

The 10th Quarterly Number of the Investi- 
wd will be published on the First of Oc- 
tober. 

The Heir of Kenningmuir, a tale, in 3 vols. 
by Thomas Angus Lyle, Esa. 

The Rev. T. Durant, of Poole, has in the 
Press, a second edition, with corrections, of 
Memoirs and Select Remains of an only Son, 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 

An Abridgment of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England, in a Series of 
Letters from a Father to his Daughter, chiefly 
intended fot the Use and Advancement of Fe- 
male Education, by a Barrister at Law, F.R. 
F.A. and F.L.S. 

The Cento, a volume of prose selections, 
from the most approved works of living au- 
thors, will be published in the course 
ensuing month. 

Just Pablished, The Returning Sinner as- 
sured of a successful reception at the foot of 
the Cross, third edition, by S. Nichols. 

The 4th edition, boards, Friendly Hints, 
principally addressed to the youth of both 
sexes ; uniting subjects the most pleasing and 
instructive, relative to the daties of this life, 
and the joys of Immortality ; interspersed with 
striking dotes, by J. D ter. 

Letters to a Member of Parliament on the 
Character and Writings of Baron Swedenborg, 
by the Rev. J. Clowes. 

A few Piain Answers to the Question, 
** Why do you receive the Testimony of the 
Hon. E. Swedenborg?” 4th edition, 

Mr. Shoveller has just published a second 
edition, (much improved,) of his Plain Dia- 
logues, designed to relieve from various diffi- 
culties connected with the Doctrines of Pre- 
destination, Spiritual Inability, Christian Per- 
severance, and the Law of God, as it relates to 
popular 


the Believer; and to correct some 
abuses of those subjects. 


mere Grain per Quarter, for the 12 


wts, from the Gazette. 
Wheat. rw Oats.| Rye.|Beans.|Peas. 
s. d.| s. djs. djs. 
Aug.24.41 11) 18 7/18 0/20 0/24 5 7 
31.38 19 8/17 4|/1911/ 23 9 0 
Sept. 7.38 21 2/17 819 8/23 2 3 
14.39 4) 2211/18 O18 1/23 2 7 


Average Prices of Sugar | Number of Bankrupts. 
Aug.28, 27s. ewt.|Aug. 27,31, - 18 
t. 4, 29 t. 7 


7. 
29 10, 14, - 18 
, 29 1 » 21, - 18 
2, - 5 
Total 
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Price of Stocks, London, September 25. 
3 per Ct. Cons.81 4 Ex: Bills, 2d. £500, 
New 4per Ct. L 543 pm. 
Impl. 3 per Ct. Do. small, 7 5 pm. 
India onds, 48 46 | Lottery Tickets, £22. 
m. lis. 
EL Bills, 2d. £1000, | India for Acct. 253 
312 pm. Cons. for Do. 814 


Price of Irish Stocks, September 20. 


Bank Stock, 248} 

Gov. Deb. 3} per Cent. 93 3} 
Gov. Stock, At per Cent. 92 
Do. Stock, 4 per Cent. 

Do. Deb. 5 per Cent. 5} $ 

Do. Stock, New 4 per Cent. § 3 
Grand Canal Loans, (6) 71§ 


Prices of Foreign Stock in London, September 25. 
French 92f.50c. Ex. 25f. 45c. 
Russian 6 per Cent. 82; Ex. 12 
Ditto ( Metallic) 
| of 1822, 87} 
itan 7 


Austrian 82. 
Spanish of 1820, 70 

itto of 1821, 65 
Prussian 903 91 
Ditto of 1822, 81} % 
Danish in £ sterling 89 
Ditto in Mares Banco 86 
Columbian 6 per Cent. 864 % 
Chilian 6 per Cent. 844 
American 6 per Cent. 93 to 99} 
Ditto 5 per Cent 97 
Ditto 3 per Cent 67 


Ditto (4) 474 Ditto Bank Shares £22. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, 24th SEPTEMBER, 1822. 
THERE is great steadiness in the consumptive demand for prodace in general ; and although the 
operations of the market have been chiefly confined to the transactions of the dealers con- 
sumers, yet in some instances a speculative inquiry has arisen for several articles, no doubt 
pay | from a conviction, that the prevailing low rates will eventually check the production in 
some degree. 

The sales of Cotton, since our last, have been on a most extended scale ; amounting to up- 
wards of 55,000 packages, a quantity unprecedented during so short a space of time; and 
although it mast be allowed, that a great a aren a of the above quantity was in a measure 
forced on the market, yet during the last week an improvement in price, as as in demand, has 
taken place. There was an animated inquiry for a}! kinds of Cotton during the week, both by 
the trade and speculators, further assisted by some orders for export: the holders have in con- 
sequence obtained a small advance in Boweds, Orleans, and Maranhams. Pernams have like- 
wise participated in the improvement. For Sea-Islands, a speculative inquiry has appeared, 
and considerable business has been done in them. On the 20th inst. were offered by auction, 
1025 Demeraras, of which 796 was sold from 73d. to 11jd. the quality, ordinary to fine ; 206 
Barbadoes, 164 sold from 7d. to 8d. ordinary to fair ; 28 West-Indies, 24 sold from 7d. to 8d. 
middling to good; 1259 offered, 984 sold. 

The sale was not numerously attended, bat went off at full prices, particularly the inferior 
qualities. The following is the neogit of Oy sales by private treaty :— 


d. 
to 9§ 


7745 Bags of Bowed, from 5} to 583 Bags of Bahias, from 
225 Tennessees, to 7. 25 Paras, 
1689 Orleans, to 10} 184 Mina Novas, 
722 Sea Islands, 104 to 17 10 Mina Geraes, 7 
1358 Pernams, 9} to 10 59 Demeraras, 8} to 10} 
12 Smyrnas, 7 10 Barbadoes, 8 
10 Surats, 7 100 West-Indies, 8} 
2056 Maranhams, ; 


to 
Sugars.—There was a good ean for British Plantation Sugars during the week, and-up- 
wards of 1000 casks sold at an advance of 1s. to 2s. per cwt. 400 bags of East India also 
beengnt rather better prices, low and middling white, 70s. 6d. to 73s.; good, 74s. 3d. to 
75s. 3d. 200 chests and boxes Brazil Sugar, brought to auction on the 19th instant, were all 
sold. Low to good Brazil, 17s. to 19s. 6d.; yellows, 19s. 9d. to 21s. 9d.; low to middling 
white, 23s. 6d. to 30s. up to 33s. for good white. 

+ 1 ne pam and good qualities of Virginia and Kentucky, stemmed, have been in 
good demand. 

Salteries.—Montreal Pots sell at 36s. to 37s. Pearls at 42s. per cwt. The business done 
in Dyewoods during the last eight days, has been very considerable, consisting of 100 tons 
_Jamaica Logwood, £8. 2s. to £8. 5s. 50 tons Campeachy, £9. 5s. to £10. 60 tons of Cuba 
Fastic, £10. 10s. 200 tons of Spanish Fustic, £6. to £9. per ton. Nicaragua Wood fetches 
now £50. per ton. In Mediterranean produce, 30 tons of Sicily Brimstone have been taken at 
£22. 15s. to £23. per ton ; and some small lots of Sumach, at 9s. 6d. to 20s. per ton. 

Notwithstanding the cong imports of hides, the demand continues unabated, and the sales 
of last week were, 15,200 Buenos Ayres Dry Cow and Ox, at 10}d. to 12}d. per Ib.; 1900 
Salted, at 63d. to 6d. per Ib.; and 36,700 Buenos Ayres Horse Hides, at 5s. 6d. to 6s. per 
hide. The imports of German and Dutch Bark have nearly closed, and the prices are look- 
ing up- 

Corn Market.—Our market remains very inactive; prices, however, are fully supported for 
the finer descriptions of Wheat, but inferior qualities may be bought at rather lower rates. 
There has been a little inquiry for bonded grain, but holders prefer exporting on their own ac- 
eount rather than accept the prices offered. 
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